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“We had a direct expansion milk cooler. We got rid 
of it and bought a DARI-KOOL. Now weve got what 


we want—and we sure are satisfied!" 


/ < ™ 
ery fet man Leth g¢_ : 
Send today for your FREE 
MILKHOUSE PLAN KIT 


Plan your milkhouse with this easy-to-use kit. Sketch outline of your 
present or proposed milkhouse on the graph sheet. Then arrange scale 
model coolers, wash tanks, water heaters, etc., to fit your plans. 


ARI-KOO 


BULK MILK COOLERS 







The ICE BANK COOLER that Outperforms 
and Qutsells them all! 
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‘Vel washes our milking 
equipment Grade-A clean 


... Cleans away milk scum with no hard scrubbing” 











AND VEL 
NEVER BURNS 








recommended by so many milk sanitarians 


Even in cold, hard water, the experts tell you, VEL gets rid of the 
milk scum that causes milkstone. Gets your dairy equipment 
Grade-A clean . . . to deliver Grade-A milk and top quality butter. 
No wonder VEL is the detergent recommended by agricultural | 
schools and milk sanitarians. Another important thing—non-alkali 
VEL. is twice as fast as soap. Saves you time. And the large economy 
box will save you money, too. 


Read why Vel is the detergent 







VEL is the trade-mork of the Colgote-Palmolive Co. 
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MAKES QUICK 
WORK OF DISHES 
TOO... YET NEVER 
BURNS MY 
HANDS! 
























NO MORE 
REJECTED MILK 
\ SINCE WE SWITCHED 
























AND | FINISH 
CLEANING UP IN 
HALF THE TIME 
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COVER PICTURE 

At the 1957 National Jersey Show held in 
Chicago the Jersey Queen owned the junior 
champion female. We think you will agree they 
make an excellent subject for our issue which 
features the Jersey class in our judging contest. 


17-year-old Martha Sue Collins, 


daughter 


of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Collins, Orland, Ind., 
has been a 4-H member eight years, was cham- 
pion showman at last year’s Indiana State Fair, 


and was the Indiana 


lersey Queen. 


Her out- 


standing heifer, Jester Jester Everady, was cham- 


pion at six of 


competed. 


the seven shows in which she 


The Collins herd began with a 4-H project 
in 1928; now numbers 50 head with 25 in milk. 


The five-year H.I.R. 
fat; classification average is 89.5 per cent. 


average is 469 pounds 
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Washington 
Dairygrams 





NEW MILK PRODUCTION RECORD PER COW SET. IN 1957, AVERAGE 
DAIRY COW PRODUCED 6,162 POUNDS MILK AND 236 
POUNDS FAT, EXCEEDING 1956 HIGH OF 6,004 POUNDS 





MILK. 


PRICE SUPPORT LEGISLATION NOW BEING CONSIDERED WOULD 
EXTEND SUPPORTS AND ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS AT SAME 
LEVELS AS 1957. TO BLOCK EXPECTED PRESIDENTIAL 
VETO EMERGENCY LEGISLATION WOULD BE PART OF SOME 
WHITE HOUSE SUPPORTED BILL SUCH AS WOOL ACT OR 





SURPLUS DISPOSAL AUTHORITY. 


ANOTHER FREIGHT RATE INCREASE APPROVED BY INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION APPROXIMATES 2 PER CENT. 
RAILROADS HAD REQUESTED 3 PER CENT. IS 15TH IN- 
CREASE SINCE END OF WORLD WAR II. GOES INTO EF- 





FECT IMMEDIATELY. 


MILK FLOW IN JANUARY CONTINUES TO SET RECORD. WAS 1 PER 





CENT ABOVE JANUARY 1957. 


SPECIAL MILK AND BRUCELLOSIS FUNDS APPROVED BY SENATE 








AGRICULTURE SUBCOMMITTEE. 


EXTENDS SPECIAL MILK 


PROGRAM AT $75 MILLION ANNUALLY FOR THREE YEARS. 
BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION WOULD GET $20 MILLION 
ANNUALLY FOR TWO YEARS. U.S.D.A. HAD ASKED $15 


MILLION FOR BRUCELLOSIS. 


POLITICAL DYNAMITE IS IN CURRENT UNEMPLOYMENT AND 





"RECESSION" CONDITION. CONGRESS ASKS IF THIS IS 
A "“FARM-LED DEPRESSION." MANY EMERGENCY MEASURES 


PROPOSED. NOVEMBER ELECTIONS AT STAKE. 


FARM POPULATION DOWN TO 20,396,000, ABOUT 12 PER CENT OF 
TOTAL POPULATION. CONTINUATION OF TREND STARTED 
IN 1955 WHEN 26 PER CENT OF POPULATION LIVED ON 
FARMS. LESSENS STRENGTH OF AGRICULTURE REPRE- 





SENTATION IN CONGRESS. 
~ *«* * 





In YOUR next issue! 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT BLOAT... An Iowa 
State College research team takes a thorough 


DAIRYMAN, 


. 
\ HOARDS 
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look at the various theories and treatments that 
have been advocated. Don’t miss it. 

COLD LYE BEST FOR RUBBER . - Michigan 
tests show your milker inflations will last longer | 
with new treatment. It prevents swelling by ex- i 
tracting fat; destroys bacteria in the pores. ¥ 

TEN RULES FOR ESTABLISHING ALFALFA ... 
It’s possible to grow four to six tons of high- 
protein alfalfa hay per acre with stands lasting 1] 
six years if these recommendations are followed. 

PASTURES ARE PROFITABLE IF .. . Here is a } 
step by step plan for renovating permanent WwW 
pasture, including mixtures to be used and 
fertilizer recommendations. 


AND MANY MORE ... 
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Eds/y- TO ORDER OR RENEW! 
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ALFALFA-CLOVER 


PAY OFF ! 








/ 


when you inoculate with NITRAGIN 


Don’t depend on last year’s soil bacteria to do this year’s job when 
you sow your alfalfa or clover seed. “Chance” inoculation 

can cost you a crop. Be sure — inoculate with Nitragin! 

Its high nitrogen-fixing strains help establish a good catch, 

grow a heavier stand. 

Nitragin costs so little, does so much. Makes tons of nitrogen 
fertilizer for only a few dollars... boosts yields ... makes 
protein-rich feed . . . saves fertilizer costs because plants take their 
own nitrogen out of the air instead of the soil. Result: 
big return from a small investment — more profit! 

When you buy your alfalfa or clover seed ask for the 
inoculant in the familiar orange package. Nitragin is dated to 
make sure you get only the freshest, most active bacteria. 

And don’t forget ... only Nitragin guarantees the bacteria 
count — billions per bushel of seed. 


NITRAGIN MAKES LEGUMES PAY. . . in bigger yields, higher quality feed, low-cost fertility. 


NITRAGIN — available 
wherever legume seed is sold. 





THE NITRAGIN COMPANY 
3133 W. Custer Avenue @ Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 











© Merck & Co., Inc. 


Calf Scours... 


a problem in your herd? 








POTENT! PALATABLE! 





Animal 


Granules 


Today’s best answer to Calf Scours 


VetStrep—contains highly solu- 
ble granules of Streptomycin 
Sulfate for convenient drinking 
water medication. 


VetStrep—unlike other less ef- 
fective antibiotics—stays in the 
intestinal tract at the site of the 


infection where it acts against 
the gram-negative bacteria that 
cause scours. 

VetStrep — economical to use — 
remains at high, germ-destroy- 
ing concentrations from the 
time it is given until excreted. 


For accurate diagnosis of Calf Scours consult your veterinarian. 


MERC K wncnses. 


ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 





Available wherever animal health products are sold — or write to 
Merck & Co., Inc., ical Division, Rahway, N. J., for information. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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in 369 days! 





Like TED POEPPE, leading dairymen everywhere choose the 





| Mojonnicer 





= a 


@ Ted Poeppe and son operate a large dairy farm about 8 miles 
He is a Director in D. H. |. A. (Dairy 
nd is also a leader in other 
he's very happy with his all 
and highly recommends it 


northwest of Carroll, lowa 
Herd Improvement Association), oa 
community activities. Ted reports 
stainless steel Mojonnier Bulk Cooler 
to those who drop by to look at it 
@ There are mighty good re why leaders everywhere, like 
Ted Poeppe, install this most modern, simplified, automatic bulk 
milk handling system. These reasons and features are all in our 
latest literature 

@ Send for your free copy today 


Write: Chicago 44, til 


Mojonnier Bros. Co., Dept. HD}, 4601 W. Ohio St 


Choice of Dairy Farm Leaders 
QUALITY 








ve 41 
2U Caw t® al AINLE 





1,143 lbs. of butterfat 


lowa dairy leader's top holstein comes within 1/2 Ib. 
of equalling state record. (Gives 31,527 lbs. of milk) 


BULK COOLER 


announced very 





BULK COOLERS 


~ 200 THRU 1000 GALLON CAPACITIES 


Atmospheric Bulk Coolers are also available in 12 sizes—100 thru 1500 gallon capacities 





NEW 
DEVELOPMENT 
COMING SOON! 
A new 
Mojonnie r 
feature, to be 


shortly, will 
make another 
big difference 
in bulk tank 
operation 
Watch for it! 
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DOES Sure as sunshine . 
' 
FOUR 


operations, including bulk tanks. 


skin-gentle’'! 


if not completely satisfied. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chnesco SANITIZER 


. » Here's a product to simplify and 
speed up your entire milkhouse cleaning and sanitizing 


Cowles CLENESCO SANITIZER is a fully effective, four- 
in-one product for (1) cleaning, (2) removing milkstone, 
(3) disinfecting, and (4) soaking rubber milking machine 
cups and tubes. Absolutely non-corrosive, CLENESCO 
SANITIZER keeps equipment bright and shiny, helps re- 
duce bacteria counts and softens hard water — it's 


lay _. of 
Try it—save vy save % $. Order from your sup- 


plier today in 6 or 25 pound reusable pails. Money back 











7016 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva- 
tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Want to take a week off? 


As a constant reader of your 
helpful magazine, I am writing to 
you for some information. 

Do you suppose there is a farmer 
in Wisconsin who would like to 
take a week off during this coming 
summer? I would like to take my 
family out there and work for my 
vacation. 

I am with a well-known Jersey 
herd; have been here 15 years, four 
as manager. 

REGINALD RICHARDSON 
300 Main Street 
Spencer, Massachusetts 


What the world needs 


My husband and I are regular 
readers of your fine magazine and 
we want to pass along a belated 
word to you on the very fine ar- 
ticles that were in the December 
25 issue Sometimes we _ don't 
know the strength and courage 
one can gain from the written 
word. 

That article, “Take stock of 
your blessings,’ was surely a won- 
derful compliment to your maga- 
zine and to the rural farmer. Both 
my husband and I read it and en- 
joyed it so much that we passed 
it on to another farmer friend. 

I am sure, as your magazine 
makes room for God and His bless- 
ings to us, it will always be one 
to be proud of. Keep these fine 
articles coming as this is what the 
world needs in these days of hurry 
and bustle. 

Also, we never knew that cows 
were mentioned so many times in 
the Bible. This, too, was an in- 
teresting article. 

Our boy just came home from 
the 1958 Farm Show having been 
chosen to go from our high school. 
He had a wonderful time, and I 
feel more sure than ever that farm 
life is a life worth-while, one worthy 
of passing on to our children. 

Mrs. ROBERT BARGER 

Pennsylvania 


Bouquet for Samson 


Hurrah for Robert Samson! If 
only enough dairy farmers had the 
sense to see what is best for us 
in the long run and the courage 
to say so, as he has, there would 
be some hope for us. 

I especially applaud his state- 
ment, “The most efficient produc- 
ers have never needed government 
help.” 


Wisconsin PETER CURTIS 


Wants neighbors broke 


I'm sure Mr. Samson’s neighbors 
must be very proud to know they 
have a neighbor who will comfort 
them when they go broke. He'll 
tell them he’s sorry but he’s al- 
ways believed in “survival of the 
fittest.” 

He openly admits he'd like pric- 
es to drop to where his neighbors 
will go broke so then his price 
would go up a few pennies. He 
feels mighty secure with his 105- 
cow herd and 12,000-pound aver- 
age. I wonder how he would talk 
if he thought he would be one 
about to be crowded out. 

He says without any supports 


this would leave only the efficient 
farmer. Would this solve the sur- 
plus probiem? Wouldn’t the so- 
called big and efficient producer 
get even bigger and more efficient? 

He says “Plan 5” would work 
hardships on too many farmers. 
What hardship would be worse 
than putting his neighbors, who 
aren't as big and efficient as Sam- 
son, out of their homes, which 
maybe they spent their entire life- 
time building up? 

Another thing: What would these 
farmers do who were forced from 
their farms “for their own good’’? 
There aren’t many jobs to get and 
a good many of the farmers would 
be either too old or not trained 
for their jobs. 

It’s no wonder the dairy business 
is in such a mess when there are 
people like Samson who are self- 
ish enough to want their neighbor 
to starve or go broke so they can 
pile up a few more dollars. A long 
time ago it was said by cmarter 
men than either I or Samson that 
“united we stand, divided we fall.” 

I think every dairyman needs to 
think of this and get behind a 
good, sound, workable program. 
I'm only 24 and will probably nev- 
er be a successful dairyman like 
Samson, but if it takes his kind 
of thinking to do it, I hope I nev- 
er get to be one. 

Kentucky EUGENE ROYALTY 


Delilah for Samson 


If Robert Samson were Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, he would yank 
out all agricultural props and al- 
low the house of agriculture to 
crumble at random. (Any of you 
gals with the name Delilah, here's 
your man; vamp him!) 

His views might have certain 
merits if he and most other farm- 
ers were so strongly organization- 
al-minded that they could knit 
themselves in a tight group capa- 
ble of self-control. But I suspect 
Samson is a free market, self- 
sufficient, anti-union boy. In which 
case his propositions in application 
with modern economics are nega- 
tory. 

The climax of his argument, 
though he admits is wild but fails 
to realize its extent as such, is to 
license anly farmers who will not 
commit sinful and unsound soil 
practice. All other farmers would 
presumably be barred from oper- 
ating, and he speaks glowingly of 
“no controls”! 

Now, is our soil not an integral 
part of the nation, even as its 
people are, and one of the essen- 
tials of national survival? Do the 
nonfarm 88 per cent of our people 
not have a real stake in our eight 
inches of topsoil as well as the re- 
maining 12 per cent who are its 
stewards? 

Is it not equally sinful for the 
nonfarm 88 per cent to impassively 
tolerate conditions which, in a nor- 
mal peacetime economy, inherently 
force the average soil caretaker 
to mine this great resource for his 
own survival? Is less than 1 per 
cent of the national budget, there- 
fore, too much to ask the nonfarm 
88 per cent to help pay in our 
attempt to equate the dairyman? 

Agricultural economist John Gal- 
braith of Harvard says, and I con- 
cur, that farmers can’t afford a 
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“free market” in the absence of 
bargaining power. Either we must 
organize much more tightly to 
control production and prices of 
our goods, or accept a permanent 
government program to do the 
same. The first is, of course, more 
desirable; but, without it, the lat- 
ter is essential. 
Pennsylvania Topp L. CURLL 


Likes Round Table 


I enjoyed very much your Round 
Table discussion in the December 
25 issue. I believe most women 
help with the dairy farming be- 
cause they find it interesting. I 
always have and I wish to thank 
you for printing such a good item. 

I thought the cover picture was 
very good, also. 

Michigan FLORENCE BURKETT 


Narrow-minded thinking 


Mr. Green of Massachusetts 
(February 25) just about typifies 
the attitude of that narrow-minded 
New England Yankee thinking. His 
comments on “midwestern immi- 
grants” merely show his ignorance 
about the real America. His type 
won't speak to anyone else unless 
they happened to have ancestors on 
the Mayflower. 

My father’s ancestors came to 
this country in 1680, and some of 
them may have fought with Wash- 
ington. My mother’s family came 
to this country from Sweden in the 
1860’s. According to Mr. Green, 
I'm a red-blooded, true-blue Amer- 
ican on my father’s side but an 
“ignorant middle western immi- 
grant” on my mother’s. 

I could tell you what I think of 
that idea but I can’t say things 
like that in polite society. 

Mr. Green’s attitude reminds me 
of a little ditty: 

“O’ to be in Boston, 
In the land of bean and cod, 
Where the Lowells speak only to 


Cabots 
And Cabots speak only to God.” 
Wisconsin JOHN SATTERLEE 


Too much wishful 
thinking 


Several members of our depart- 
ment of agricultural economics 
have read your December 10 issue 
pertaining to sterile milk. 

We would like to congratulate 
you on what we consider an ex- 
cellent editorial. We feel that this 
is the kind of sound, objective edi- 
torial comment that is sorely need- 
ed if we are to move forward in 
seeking solutions to our many 
pressing agricultural problems. 

In general, there has been an 
unfortunate tendency for many 
farm papers to editorialize along 
lines of “wishful thinking” rather 
than through rigorous analysis of 
the cold, economic facts of life. 

Siras B. WEEKS 


Extension Farm 
Management Specialist 


New Hampshire 


Take woodchucks back 


In my opinion, Robert McCabe’s 
notion that woodchucks should be 
protected is 100 per cent screw- 
ball. Obviously, he has never 
worked around and over wood- 
chuck holes. 

I would like to suggest that he 
trap alive every woodchuck in New 
England and take them back to 
Wisconsin. 

Ceci G. STOCKWELL 

Massachusetts 
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What you should know 
about the use of methoxychlor 
as a fly control material 
on dairy cattle 


1. Final action has been taken by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration to leave methoxychlor in good standing for 
direct application to dairy cattle as a dust. 


2. In fact, methoxychlor is the only residual chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbon insecticide permitted to be used 
directly on dairy cattle. 


3. Methoxychlor may also be used as a residual spray 
in dairy buildings to control stable flies and house 
flies. ; 


4. Methoxychlor is not recommended for application 
to dairy cattle either as a spray or dip, but the 
easy hand-dusting application is recommended, 
since there is no residue in milk when this method 
is used according to directions. 


5. This method is to use the material dry, just as it 
comes from the package. Sprinkle a rounded table- 
spoonful on the back and neck of each cow and rub 
it in gently against the hair with your hand. Each 
application controls hornflies for two to three 
weeks. 


Methoxychlor is available to dairymen as Du Pont 
‘“*Marlate’’ 50 or as Du Pont Dairy Cattle Insecticide. 
Buy them locally from your farm supply dealer. 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFR 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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ww because theres more ina ford/ 


Weatherproof 
ignition 
—extra pro- 
tection from 
moisture and 
dust. Easier 
starting on 
damp mornings 


rr 





Full-flow oil filter — all of the oil fs 
filtered on every trip through the engine. 
A clean engine runs better, lasts longer. 





Quick-acting governor, crankshoft- 
mounted —eliminates gear drive. Fully 
lubricated and secled. 
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Short-stroke engine — more power 
with less friction, less weor. Fewer overs 


hauls and repairs. Added fuel economy. 
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Ignition lock, removable 
key. An important safety 
feature around chil- 
dren. Prevents tam- 
pering by strangers. 
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Proof-Meter. Shows 


travel speed — engine Live power 
speed — hours worked take-off. 


= yy 
recommended PTO mA ¥ Operates from 
nd belt pulley speeds ‘—S \. 














Safety starter — engine wil! not stort 
when tractor is in geor. Prevents accidents. 







the regular clutch pedol— 
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Standard on all except — no bothersome extra levers. 
utility models — 


Standard on many models. 
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ALL THESE _ ae 
ADVANTAGES! Soot; re 


braking action 
for sharp turns, 
quick stops. 
Handy easy- 
reach brake 
locks. 





Power steering — standord equipment 
on Ford row crop tractors; available for 
oll Ford tractors. 





Vari-Weights. Easy on, easy off front 
ond rear weights let you tailor traction 
to the Only Ford has them! Of tional 
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Fuel gauge, oil te generator 


Rest-O-Ride seat. You “float” on a 
cushion of rubber for a smooth, restful 
ride. Adjustable to your weight. Stand- 





Power adjusted wheels. Tractor 


warning light ore stondard equipment power quickly and easily spaces the rear 
Temperoture gauge is stendard on wheels for you. Standard on Ford 901 ord on some models. 
most Je series; optional on others. 
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Our cooperatives are not keeping pace with 
their industrial rivals. Noncooperative 
giants, through merging have grown in 
size and in control over available markets. 


by Willard 9. Mueller 


trial bigness. Many now face the choice 

of becoming bigger themselves or being 
overwhelmed by their more powerful rivals. 
Mergers and consolidations are often the only 
way cooperatives may grow big enough, quick 
enough. 

We are living in a world of increasing big- 
ness: big business, big labor, and big govern- 
ment. To understand many of the problems 
confronting agriculture, it is imperative that 
cooperatives keep informed of the constant 
changes occurring throughout our economy. 

That cooperatives live in an environment of 
industrial bigness is shown by the fact that 
in 1955 one industrial concern (General Mo- 
tors) had greater sales ($12,443,277,400) than 
the combined net sales ($9,656,258,000) of the 
country’s 10,000 agricultural marketing and 
purchasing cooperatives. 

Even in particular industries, the largest 
noncooperatives often greatly surpass all their 
cooperative rivals. For example, in 1955 the 
country’s largest dairy (National Dairy Prod- 
ucts) had sales as great as the total net sales 
of the country’s over 1,600 local and regional 
dairy associations (this excludes bargaining 
associations). 


(U trial bigness. live in a world of indus- 


Losing ground for 30 years... 


Moreover, the evidence is clear, if disheart- 
ening, that the country’s largest cooperatives 
have lost ground to the large noncooperative 
dairies quite consistently over the past three 
decades. 


The author is assistant professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin. 


cooperatives 


Consider the following facts. In 1924 the 
three largest dairy cooperatives had sales 
about 48 per cent as great as the three largest 
noncooperatives. By 1933 this percentage had 
dropped to 24 per cent, by 1945 to 18 per cent, 
and by 1955 to 14 per cent. 

Furthermore, since the 1920’s additional 
large noncooperative dairies have come on the 
scene, so that today there are eight with an- 
nual sales over $100,000,000. But today only 
two dairy cooperatives are in this class. 

What is true of the dairy industry also is 
true of many other food processing industries. 
Whereas cooperatives at one time loomed 
large, and promised much, few have grown as 
large in processing as their largest noncoop- 
erative rivals. In view of these facts, we might 
appropriately address ourselves to the ques- 
tion: why? 

There may be many reasons why coopera- 
tives have not done as well, in competing with 
noncooperatives, as their founders of many 
decades ago envisioned they would. But one 
of the major reasons can be traced to the much 
more frequent use of mergers as a method of 
growth by noncooperatives than by coopera- 
tives. Industrial history is filled with evidence 
on this score. Such firms as General Motors, 
U. S. Steel, Du Pont, American Tobacco, Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey), and International Har- 
vester, to name a few, owe their relative posi- 
tion of dominance in their respective indus- 
tries largely to mergers. 

Perhaps of most interest to dairy farmers 
is the wide and continuing use of this method 
of growth by the national dairies. They have 
made extensive use of mergers ever since the 
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early 20’s. For example, up to 1948 over half 
of the growth of National Dairy Products and 
Bordens was the direct outcome of their over 
700 mergers. 

The most recent demonstration of what 
growth by merger can accomplish is the dra- 
matic growth story of Foremost Dairies. In 
1945, after 17 years of rather unspectaculai 
growth, Foremost had sales of $13 million, 
which incidentally was only one-third as large 
as the country’s third largest dairy coopera- 
tive. But by 1955, and about 100 mergers la- 
ter, its sales had grown to $388 million, which 
was greater than the combined sales of the 
three largest cooperative dairies. 

Significantly, large dairies are not doing all 
the merging. Since 1940 there have been 
around 150 reported dairy mergers annually. 
The merger pace has quickened since 1948, and 
the only thing which may slow it is an even- 
tual exhaustion of additional firms to acquire. 
And what is happening in this industry also is 
happening (or has already happened) in vary- 
ing degrees in other (Turn to page 244) 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 





This is your final reminder that all 
entries in the 28th Annual Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Cow Judging Contest must be post- 
marked no later than Monday, March 17. 
The Jersey class is the fifth class to ap- 
pear; you will find them on the inside 
front cover. 

Check the index to find the page num- 
ber of the official entry blank. Then fill 
it out completely and mail it to Contest 
Department, Hoard's Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

Official placings and the judges’ rea- 
sons will be presented in the April 25 
issue, while the winners will be an- 
nounced May 10. Will you be in that 
lucky group? There will be special cash 
awards to the winning individuals, voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, 4-H clubs, 
F.F.A. chapters, families, and college 
teams. 











PREGNANCY EXAMINATIONS 
PAY DIVIDENDS 


One of the most profitable herd manage- 
ment practices is to put your herd on a regular 
pregnancy examination schedule. 

All cows and. heifers should be examined by 
a veterinarian for pregnancy from 60 to 90 
days following breeding. Usually, enough ani- 
mals will be found open in most herds to more 
than pay for the extra veterinarian service. 

Cows which are not pregnant sometimes fail 
to come into heat because of a retained yellow 
body. If this is the case with some of your 
cows, you may not discover certain cows are 
not bred until so late that they become un- 
profitable 

Failure to breed cows back on schedule 
causes delays in calving and lowered milk pro- 
duction. Pregnancy examinations, now made 
routinely by many veterinarians, are good in- 


surance against such problems, 
PLANT MORE 
THAN ONE 


A University of Illinois crop specialist says 
it is good business to plant more than one 
variety of oats. Even though several excellent 
varieties have been developed in recent years, 
the perfect oat has not yet been developed. 
Walter Scott says that each of our present va- 


rieties has some weakness. Fortunately, this 
weakness is not the same in all varieties. 

In one it may be susceptibility to race 7 of 
stem rust; in another it may be susceptibility 


to crown rust race 202 

A disease like race 7 of stem rust cannot be 
eliminated by dividing the oat acreage between 
varieties that differ in resistance to this dis- 
ease. However, the danger can be kept as low 
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as possible if farmers can avoid planting all 
oat acreage with varieties that are susceptible 
to a particular disease. 

It may be well to consider planting one or 
two new varieties available, as well as one 
that has given good results. In Illinois, New- 
ton matures about the same time as Clinton. 
It has a good straw, good test weight, and 
good yield record. It is moderately resistant 
to crown rust and resistant to race 7 of stem 
rust, but is susceptible to race 8 of stem rust 
and Septoria. 

The agronomy department at your college of 
agriculture can give you a rundown of the 
varieties adapted to your area. 


HOW RAPID 
MILKING PAYS 


A Nebraska dairy specialist has come up 
with some figures showing that a dairy farmer 
can save many dollars merely by selecting 
cows that milk out quickly. 

Philip H. Cole reports that each increase 
of one minute in milking time increases the 
time to milk a cow by more than 10 hours in a 
lactation. For example, a cow which can be 
milked in 3 minutes, saves over 70 hours per 
year compared to one which requires 10 min- 
utes milking time. 

Milking rate not only is influenced by the 
cow, but also by how the machine is operated. 
The cow’s milking rate is largely determined 
by size of the teat opening. 

Cole says that in the past it has been sug- 
gested that cows could be trained to milk rap- 
idly. With our present knowledge of the very 
great influence of teat opening size, it is clear 
that rapid milking is dependent on breeding 
of the cow rather than training. As for oper- 
ating the milking machine, the best advice is 
to follow manufacturer’s directions. 

Cole lists the following milking rules: 

1. Stimulate the milk “let down” about one 
minute before applying machine. 

2. Use machine according to manufacturer’s 
directions. 

3. Strip the cows by machine. 

4. Start machine stripping as soon as lower 
part of udder becomes flabby. 

5. Take machine off as soon as milk from 
stripping stops. 

6. Avoid exciting cow during milking. 

7. Cows that are “slow” milkers or suspect- 
ed of having mastitis should be milked last. 

8. Develop regular milking and feeding. 


HOW CHICKWEED 
IS CONTROLLED 


With spring just around the corner, consid- 
erable thought will and should be given to a 
nice-appearing lawn. Nebraska agronomists 
say that chickweed and other lawn weeds may 
be controlled by a mixture of PMA and 2,4-D. 

Four tablespoons of 10 per cent PMA plus 
2 tablespoons of amine salt of 2,4-D should be 
mixed in 2 gallons of water. This mixture will 
cover 1,000 square feet of lawn. It will con- 
trol chickweed, dandelion, plantain, and hen- 
bit. If warm weather and favorable moisture 
conditions prevail, one application should be 
enough. 

Herbicides can be applied in the fall as well 
as the spring. 


An underground tank is the safest place to 
store gasoline and kerosene. 





LAYING HENS 
NEED ROOM 


A crowded laying house may seriously ef- 
fect egg production. According to a Rutgers 
University poultry specialist, standard floor 
space recommendations for Leghorns are 24 
to 3% square feet, and for heavy breeds, 3 to 
4 square feet. 

While it has long been known that high feed 
intake and water consumption are a must for 
high egg production, too often feed and water 
consumption are limited by lack of feed and 
water space. 

Standard recommendations are 40 feet of 
hopper space for 100 birds. Where automatic 
feeders are used, 30 feet of hopper space is 
sufficient. 

One-half foot of hopper containing grit is 
needed for each 100 birds. 

To provide plenty of water, there should be 
one 8-gallon fountain for every 100 birds or 
one round automatic fountain, or one 4-foot 
trough fountain per 100 layers. 

Proper roosting space also is important. 
From 50 to 60 feet of roost space is recom- 
mended for every 100 layers. Roosts should 
be located over wire-covered dropping pits. 

To produce the maximum number of clean 
eggs and reduce breakage, provide 20 indi- 
vidual nests for every 100 birds or two com- 
munity nests, 2 by 6 feet per 100 birds, 


WHEN ELECTRIC 
SYSTEMS FAIL 


Any wiring system in a house or barn more 
than 10 to 15 years old probably needs an in- 
spection. Many wiring systems are overloaded 
or outdated, and fail to provide electricity in a 
convenient, safe, and efficient manner. 

When fuses blow, it means the circuit is 
overloaded. A Kentucky agricultural engineer 
recommends these safety practices: 

1. Use 15-ampere fuses on all lighting cir- 
cuits. 

2. Use 35-ampere cartridge-type fuses for 
the electric range. Never use a fuse larger 
than recommended. In an emergency, a small- 





er type may be used temporarily, but then use 
fewer than the usual number of appliances. 

3. Check for frayed or bare electric wires, 
particularly on appliance cords. 

4. Check the electric entrance to the outside 
of each building to see that the ground wire is 
firmly attached to the ground rod. 

5. Know where your main switch is located, 
and how to pull it in case of emergency. 

6. Check appliances, electrical wire, and so 
forth, to see that they carry the Underwriters 
Laboratory-Approved label. 

Some signs of poor wiring are: Lamps that 
dim when electric motors start; portable heat- 
ers and electric irons that are slow in heating; 
or electric motors that get hot or that start 
slowly. 
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SAMPLING SYSTEM plays important role in 
providing accurate sample and resulting test. 
This is the responsibility of plant management. 


oped in 1890, the content of butterfat in 

milk and cream has been used in buying 
and selling the product and has been the basis 
for calculating production records of cows and 
herds in production testing programs. 

But milk tests will vary. A slight fluctua- 
tion in the test on a particular testing day can 
make a big difference when it is multiplied by 
the total milk production for the month. Here 
are some of the reasons why milk tests vary: 

Breed of cow. This is one of the most ob- 
vious differences. Average tests for each of 
the breeds in the Iowa D.H.I.A. program are 
as follows: Jersey, 5.26 per cent; Guernsey, 
4.77 per cent; Brown Swiss, 4.04 per cent; 
Ayrshire, 3.97 per cent; Milking Shorthorn, 
3.77 per cent; Holstein, 3.55 per cent. 

Inheritance. Certain herds select towards 
higher tests; other herds select towards higher 
milk production. It is not unusual to find Hol- 
stein herds, for example, averaging as low as 
3 per cent or as high as 4 per cent for the year. 
Some cow families test higher than others. 

Age of cow. Fat tests tend to decrease 
slightly with age. A difference of 1 per cent 
is common between a cow’s highest average 
testing lactation and her lowest. 

Month and season of year. Tests decrease 
during spring and summer, increase during 
fall and winter. During the past two years, all 
herds in the Iowa D.H.LA. program averaged 
as follows: January, 3.95; February, 4.08; 
March, 3.88; April, 3.84; May, 3.78; June, 3.67; 
July, 3.68; August, 3.71; September, 3.80; Oc- 
tober, 3.87; November, 3.97; December, 4.00. 

Change in air temperature. Low tempera- 
tures tend to increase test percentages and 
high temperatures tend to decrease them. Cows 
producing higher-fat-content milk usually ex- 
hibit greater seasonal and temperature-affect- 
ed variations than cows producing low-testing 
milk. Sudden daily or weekly changes will 
cause production of milk and fat content to 
vary. 

Stage of lactation. In general, as the stage 
of lactation progresses, the fat test of the milk 
increases. However, there usually is a notice- 
able decline in the fat test from the first to the 
second and third months, followed by a grad- 
ual increase. High-testing breeds exhibit more 
variation and a higher rise in tests toward the 
end of the lactation, while lower-testing breeds 


Hi since the Babcock test was devel- 


The author is extension dairyman at Iowa State College. 


Why do 
milk tests 
vary? 


Age, season, temperature, and 
stage of lactation are a few 
reasons; there are others why 
DHIA and plant tests disagree. 


by Donald &. Voelker 


usually experience a greater decline during the 
first few months. 

Condition of cow at calving time. Good con- 
dition means higher tests. Cows calving in 
poor flesh usually test lower for the lactation, 
especially during the first few months. 

Influence of feeds. In general, no significant 
lasting differences in the fat content of milk 
may be obtained by practical feeding practices. 
However, rapid and extreme changes in feeds 
may alter the composition of milk for a brief 
period. Oils from plant sources may increase 
the fat content of milk slightly, but the test 
usually will return to normal within a short pe- 
riod. Feeding a high grain ration may lower 
the fat content in milk. A drastic cut in forage 
intake can result in abnormally low fat content. 

Completeness of milking. First-drawn milk 
is low in fat. Strippings will test high. This 
is one of the reasons it is important to strip 
cows thoroughly. Because of this variation, 
the importance of adequate pouring and mix- 
ing of the cow’s milk to obtain a representa- 
tive sample cannot be over-emphasized. 

Interval between milkings. When cows are 
milked twice daily at regular intervals, there 
is a tendency for the milk production to be 
greater in the morning and the fat content to 
be slightly higher in the evening. When the in- 
tervals are irregular, such as 10 and 14 hours, 
the shorter interval will result in higher tests, 
the longer interval in lower tests. A general 
inverse relationship exists between milk out- 
put and fat tests, so that when the cow pro- 
duces an unusually large amount of milk, her 
test is likely to be lower. 

Manner of milking. Excitement, fear, rough 
handling, and hurrying may lower tests. Be- 
cause high-fat-content milk is milked last, im- 
proper let-down can decrease the tests mar- 
kedly. The cow is a creature of habit and re- 
sponds best to consistent, gentle handling. 

Exercise and health. Violent exercise may 
decrease milk flow, but may increase test. 
Cows in poor general health not only produce 
less milk, but give milk that is lower in fat. 
Cows in heat or sick will vary widely in test, 
with higher-testing cows usually being more 
seriously affected. 

Other management factors. Of all the pro- 
duction factors affecting the fat content of 
milk, that of “management” is one of the most 
important. Too often, it is neglected or cas- 
ually passed over. A good manager is well 
aware of the factors which will alter the milk 
yield and composition and he will take the 
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PROPER TESTING TECHNIQUE is a must. 
Larger errors result in reading fat column than 
from any other testing steps, except sampling. 


steps necessary to control all of those that he 
can. He maintains a standard and well-accept- 
ed milking procedure, follows approved pro- 
duction practices, and has his fingers on the 
“pulse” of the farm operation at all times. 

Day-to-day variations occur despite con- 
sistent good management. These variations 
are controlled by combinations of all the pro- 
duction factors discussed. Day-to-day normal 
variations of cows can be as high as 1.5 to 2 
per cent. Usually, not all of the cows are af- 
fected the same by all of these variations, so 
the variation for an entire herd is seldom as 
great as the variation of individual cows. All 
dairymen must realize that cows are not ma- 
chines and are unpredictable. Furthermore, if 
no variation occurred, it would not be neces- 
sary to continue to test each cow each month 
to obtain a reasonable estimate of her produc- 
tion for the lactation period. 


D.H.1.A. and plant tests disagree ... 


Much misunderstanding exists as the result 
of comparing tests obtained by the D.H.LA. 
supervisor with those reported by the dairy 
plant. Ordinarily it is illogical to make such a 
comparison and it is not to be expected that 
complete agreement between these tests will 
be obtained. Due to the fact that test varia- 
tions discussed operate independently of each 
other and in complex combinations of many 
factors, a complete knowledge of the circum- 
stances involved is necessary to analyze the 
situation. 

In addition to the production factors, there 
are many other reasons why D.H.1A. tests 
will not agree with plant tests: 

1. The plant result for the month is obtained 
by testing either (a) composite samples made 
up of daily samples taken throughout the 
testing period, or (b) fresh samples taken at 
random throughout the month. In contrast, 
the D.H.I.A. monthly average test is based on 
one day’s production and is a computed weight- 
ed average for all cows in the herd. 

2. The period of time represented is seldom 
the same. Plant tests are reported on a week- 
ly, bi-weekly, or monthly basis. D.H.I.A. rec- 
ords include a testing period approximately 
two weeks before and two weeks after a pre- 
viously established centering date, which may, 
therefore, overlap two or more plant test pe- 
riods. 

3. The D.H.I.A. monthly barn sheet includes 
credit for cows no longer milking on test day, 
such as forward credit (Turn to page 260) 
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Follow this formula 
for a thick stan 


Seedlings need minerals, moisture, light, and 
temperature; must be insect-and disease-free. 
Special equipment may be needed. 


by J. L. Haynes and J. L. Parsons 


OR successful meadow seedings we need 
uniform germination and emergence fol- 
lowed by six weeks of top-speed seedling 

growth. What can we do to speed seedling 
growth? Our seedlings will need minerals, 
moisture, light, and temperature. They must 
also be free of insects and diseases. 

For minerals, we can fertilize to supplement 
the general level of soil fertility. On a pre- 
pared seedbed we can add the mineral nutri- 
ents to our liking by band seeding. 

Aside from irrigation, we can control the 
amount of water our seedlings will get when 
we choose the seeding date. Additional mois- 
ture is available with early seedbed prepara- 
tion and by mulching after seeding. 

Shade prevention is the practical light meas- 
ure for meadow seedings. Clipping and the se- 
lection of the companion crop can help provide 
more sunlight. 

Temperature is controllable only through the 
choice of seeding dates. 

Many disease and insect pests can be con- 
trolled with chemicals. 

Turning now to uniform germination, we 
need an even depth of seed placement, uniform 
soil moisture, and, on some soils, prevention 
of soil crusting. Soil moving operations after 
seeding can affect the amount of seed cover- 
age. Thus, seed depth control depends both 
upon where the seed is placed and upon the 
kind of seedbed finishing which follows. 

Loose surface soil dries more quickly than 
compacted soil. Hence, packing the soil under 
and around the seed gives some control over 
soil moisture. 

Experimentally, we have obtained some con- 
trol over crust formation by leaving low ridges 
over the seed rows. These remain as islands 
during rains and have reduced the depth of 
crust over the seed rows. 

Following the above formula, we consist- 
ently produce seedlings which at six weeks 
reach a size that is seldom obtained until after 
four or five months by alfalfa spring seeding 
in winter wheat. 

Admittedly, we use special equipment and 
methods to do this. However, if you are dis- 
satisfied with results of your present seeding 
methods, you may wish to adopt as much of 
the formula as your own eouipment and crop- 
ping system permits. We will now check the 
ways to reduce seeding failures. 


Causes for failures... 


Farmers who seed legumes in winter wheat 
are having more stand failures than where 
other seeding practices are followed. There is 
a clear-cut relationship between increasing 
yield of wheat and the frequency of meadow- 
seeding failures in the wheat. 

Winter wheat is ordinarily sown sometime 
in October. During the winter the surface of 
the wheat seedbed becomes puddled and com- 


The authors are professors of agronomy at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster. 


pacted. Legume seed is broadcast on the wheat 
in the spring during the period of nightly 
freezes and daily thaws. The theory of the 
practice is that the legume seed will work into 
the surface mud of the daily thaws, germinate, 
and compete successfully with annual weeds 
as well as with the established wheat plants 
which stool and joint soon after seeding. 

In practice, most of the broadcast seed re- 
mains on the soil surface. Here it is slow to 
germinate and the seedlings produced are 
weak. Conditions under the wheat plants fa- 
vor development of plant diseases. These can 
cause serious seedling loss during the period 
immediately following germination. 

Thereafter, competition from the rapidly 
growing wheat plants holds the meadow seed- 
ings in a weakened and retarded condition. 
This persists through and after wheat harvest 
until the advent of cool autumn weather. The 
weakened forage seedlings are susceptible to 
losses from diseases, drouth, and insect at- 
tacks such as are readily withstood by well- 
established plants. 


Aids to stand establishment . . . 


Experiment stations have been able to de- 
velop several aids to stand establishment of 
seedings in wheat but no dependable cure for 
its main shortcomings. Among these aids is 
the removal of combined straw after wheat 
harvest. Another aid is drilling rather than 
broadcasting the forage seed. However, wet 
soil often prevents drilling in wheat at the 
time for seeding legumes. 

Farmers who experience complete failures 
with legume seedings in winter wheat attempt 
to make a summer seeding after the wheat is 
harvested. In the past, summer seedings have 
been considered more of a risk than spring 
seedings of winter wheat. Each year more 
farmers are abandoning the practice of spring 
seeding of winter wheat in favor of summer 
seedings after grain harvest. 


Summer plantings .. . 


Summer seedings have a deadline to meet. 
The generally recommended seeding date is 
eight or nine weeks before the first killing 
frost. The larger the seedlings become before 
frost, the more likely they are to survive the 
winter. Prompt germination, uniform emer- 
gence, and rapid seeding growth are needed 
for a successful summer seeding practice. 

For prompt germination, in the absence of 
favorable rain, the seed must be pressed into 
firm soil. Prepare the seedbed well in advance 
so that it will be settled by rains prior to seed- 
ing. The last operation should be with a corru- 
gated land packer. If any part of the seed is 
broadcast, the land packer should be used both 
before and after the broadcast operation. 

For uniform emergence, the seed must be 
shallow, preferably one-eighth inch and not 
deeper than one-half inch. If the meadow crop 
seed is run through the (Turn to page 250) 
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Coastal Bermuda is here to stay 


Claims for this grass seemed too 
good to be true, but dairymen in 
the South are unanimous in their 
praise of the new hybrid. 


by Hugh A. Woodle 


OT many years ago western livestock pro- 

ducers made fun of southern cattle. The 

typical southern cow was described as a 
“Piney Woods Nellie,” a creature with a 20- 
inch muzzle that had to be pushed over south- 
ern pastures at the rate of 20 miles per hour 
for 24 hours a day to provide sufficient pas- 
turage to keep her alive. The southern dairy 
cow was called a “Poland China” because she 
had to be propped up with a pole and milked 
into a china cup. Such comments are no long- 
er heard. The picture has changed. 

Coastal Bermuda grass has been largely re- 
sponsible for this changed picture which now 
shows the South with the greatest potential for 
livestock production of any area in the United 
States. For grazing, hay and silage, Coastal 
Bermuda has demonstrated the remarkable 
ability to produce high yields of quality forage. 
For profitable yields of beef, milk, or mutton, 
this grass has shown a superiority which can- 
not be denied. 

At first, farmers were somewhat skeptical 
of the very promising reports of research re- 
sults with Coastal Bermuda grass. Now these 
farmers have proved on their own farms that 
Coastal lives up to all claims and even more. 

Reports for 1957 are now being received. 
Beef cattle producers are enthusiastic with 
their results and they use glowing terms to 
describe its value for grazing, hay, and silage. 
But what about the dairymen? These reports 
also are enthusiastic. 


Holds up milk production ... 


Listen to Karl Berry, a successful dairyman 
in Saluda County: “We had to depend on 
Coastal all the way this year. It was just too 
dry for the millet we planted. Our 11 acres of 
Coastal carried 38 head all summer and there’s 
still plenty of grass. It held up our milk pro- 
duction, too, right up to the top.” 

Quoting R. C. Berry, Jr., another dairyman 
of the same county: “Coastal Bermuda was 
the only thing I could depend on this dry year. 
Why, I would have been without any grazing 
if I hadn’t had Coastal. It was just too dry for 
anything else. My corn and millet burned up, 
but that Coastal Bermuda patch kept my cows 
milking.” 

There are many similar reports from other 
areas, including such successful dairymen as 
Blakely Brothers in Greenville County and 
Bryan Powell in Barnwell County. Dr. W. A. 
King, of the dairy department at Clemson, has 
this to report on his 1957 results: “Three years 
of grazing Coastal Bermuda has strongly in- 
dicated the necessity for an intensive manage- 
ment program. With two years of continuous 
grazing management, the experimental cows 
did not maintain milk production properly. 
However, the third year under rotational graz- 
ing, excellent response was obtained until the 
early part of August. 


The author is an extension agronomist at Clemson 
Agricultural College, South Carolina. 
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CUT FOR HAY when 14 inches high. Many dairymen cut 4 to 5 times yearly, getting 


1 to 2 tons of hay per cutting. This grass has averaged 12 to 14 per cent total protein. 


“After each rotation the pastures were 
clipped to three inches in height. It may be 
necessary to clip even closer to obtain good 
production in August and September. Further 
experimental work is necessary to determine 
these management factors. One year’s results 
with rotational grazing show a yield of 3,654 
pounds of total digestible nutrients per acre. 
Coastal Bermuda grass produces high yields of 
forage.” 

So go the reports, more impressive than 
ever. For awhile, the claims for Coastal Ber- 
muda grass appeared too good to be true. Now, 
farmers seem to be unanimous in their praise 
for this new hybrid pasture grass, 

Dr. Glenn W. Burton, principal geneticist, 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, 
Tifton, Ga., (he developed Coastal Bermuda 
hybrid) has published the results of numerous 
experiments showing the great superiority of 
this grass over other warm season southern 
grasses. Among other information, Dr. Burton 
has this to say, “Research has shown that 
Coastal Bermuda is much more efficient in 
land, water, and fertilizer use than Common 
Bermuda or such other summer grasses as 
Dallis or Bahia. 


Sprigs are planted... 


“Coastal Bermuda must be propagated by 
planting sprigs, but farmers growing their own 
sprigs are planting this grass for less than the 
cost of seed of Bahia or Dallis grass required 
to plant a similar area. 

“Cattail millet is generally considered the 
highest-quality grass that can be grown in 
Georgia during the summer. Limited compari- 
sons at the Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station indicate, however, that it is not a great 
deal better than properly-managed Coastal 
Bermuda. Of course, Coastal Bermuda fur- 
nishes grazing for a longer period of time at 
lower costs. Coastal Bermuda is well suited 
for the production of pasture, hay, and silage.” 

An erroneous opinion is sometimes heard to 
the effect that Common Bermuda will produce 
about as well as Coastal when both grasses are 


fertilized and managed alike. Such an opinion 
is not correct. Coastal produces much more 
than Common under identical fertilization and 
management. 


Has many advantages ... 


Compared with Common Bermuda, Coastal 
has several superior qualifications: 

1. It is more resistant to Helminthosporium 
leaf spot than Common. 

2. Makes much more vegetative growth. 

3. Tolerates more frost. 

4. Makes more fall growth and often re- 
mains green much later than Common. 

5. Remains green and furnishes grazing dur- 
ing dry periods after Common has dried up. 

6. Has three times as many roots below the 
4-foot level. 

7. Is much more efficient in use of water 
than Common, Pensaccla Bahia, Dallis, and 
Carpet. 

8. Is immune to root-knot nematode while 
Common is susceptible. 

9. Spreads faster than other grasses and 
maintains a weed-free sod. 

10. Is consistently grazed by cattle in pref- 
erence to other grasses. 

11. Is outstanding in producing more quality 
forage in late summer and fall than other 
summer-growing grasses. 

Farmers are particularly pleased with the 
drought resistance of Coastal Bermuda. Dur- 
ing 1954, a record dry year in South Carolina, 
reports from all sections of the state showed 
that Coastal remained green and growing and 
supplied grazing and hay after Common Ber- 
muda and other pasture grasses had turned 
brown and stopped growth. 

Nitrogen fertilization influences the protein 
content of Coastal grass very materially. 
However, applications of as much as 1,500 
pounds of actual nitrogen per acre did not in- 
crease the nitrate content of Coastal Bermuda 
appreciably, and in no instance did it reach 
concentrations high enough to endanger the 
health of animals consuming the grass. 

Experience has shown (Turn to page 270) 
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MASONITE 


Makes the News 











AND SANITATION PAY BIG 


IN MY NEW PREFABRICATED MILK HOUSE” 


Says S. Jay Thomas, Oregon, //linois 


That’s what dairymen are saying about the effi- 
cient and economical new prefabricated milking 
parlors and milk houses covered with Masonite 
panels: “Saves feed and labor, increases pro- 
duction, easy to keep clean.”” Cool in summer, 
warm in winter. The air’s always fresh and dry. 

There’s a quality bonus in every one. These are 
quality buildings at prices comparable with mere 
shelter-type construction. You get buildings 
covered inside and out with strong, durable 
Masonite completely insulated and 
vapor-sealed. 

Only buildings prefabricated with Masonite 
panels include all these quality advantages: full 


panels 


insulation in sidewalls and roof; complete wood 
construction with Masonite panels nailed and 
glued to all framing members—can’t tear loose; 
panels specially treated to out-weather the 
weather; and they are painted and handled like 
wood, but improved for greater strength and 
durability. 


Ask us about buildings covered with Masonite 
panels for dairy and general farm use—either 
prefabricated or built in place. Don’t wait— 
your profit bonus is at stake. Yes, sir! Masonite 
really makes the news with all the very latest 
feed- and labor-saving advantages. 


FARM BUILDING FABRICATORS 


Ralph Darrow, Polo, Illinois 
Farmer Feeder Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Hess Lumber Co., Pine Island, Minn. 
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Send tor FREE information about Masonite 
pane! products and pretabricated buildings 


MASONITE CORPORATION 
Dept. HD-310, Box 777, Chicago 90, Ill. 


Skill-Craft, Inc. 
363 Northeast Ave., Tallmadge, Ohio 
Western Silo Co., West Des Moines, la. 
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® Masonite Corporation —manvfacturer of quality panel products. 


I’m interested in learning more about Masonite panel products and prefabricated buildings. Please 


send me complete free information. 


Name 
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Underfed cows 
cost money 


Low production is a luxury no one 
can afford. Even a good cow can 
produce no better than she is fed. 


by N. N. Allen 


milking underfed cows. We 

should not need to make this 
statement, but if every dairyman 
would learn it by heart and practice 
it, most of the problems he is fac- 
ing would be ironed out. Let’s take 
a look at a few figures. 

Our average annual production 
per cow for the nation is in the 
neighborhood of 6,000 pounds of 
milk per cow. This means that 
many dairymen are trying to make 
a living with herds doing 5,000 
pounds or less. Take out the cost 
or value of the feed they eat and 
the taxes, insurance, breeding fees, 
veterinary bills, barn and equip- 
ment costs, and so forth, and the 
owner is lucky if he has a $10 bill 
left as each cow’s share of the milk 
check. This will give him only 
about 10 cents per hour for milking 
and caring for the herd. 

At that rate, he would have to 
milk about 300 cows to get labor 
return of $3,000. He could not start 
to hire enough help to take care of 
300 cows for the money left after 
meeting non labor costs. By using 
only family help and home-grown 
feeds, letting repairs and upkeep on 
buildings and equipment go, and by 
putting out very little cash, he can 
live, or at least exist, on such pro- 
duction from a herd of 20 to 30 
cows as long as milk prices are 
high. But, if prices go down very 
much, there is only one answer. 

How much better could we expect 
to do if we had higher production? 
Our average herd here in Wiscon- 
sin, as well as in other dairy farm- 
ing states, will run close to 7,000 
pounds per year. This brings the 
labor return up to about $55 per 
cow. It still takes over 50 cows to 
give a $3,000 labor return. One 
man could not do it alone, and he 
would not have much left after 
paying a hired man. 

He is better off than the other 
fellow, but only family help and the 
feed he raises can save him. 

Now, let’s go a step higher and 
see where it takes us. Our D.H.LA. 
herds will average around 9,000 
pounds of milk. The labor return 
steps up to a shade over $90 per 
cow. To get a return of $3,000, we 
need milk only 30 to 35 cows. 

One man could handle that num- 
ber with little or no help. Add to 
this the returns for the feed raised 
and fed to the cows, and it begins 
to look like a business proposition. 
By stepping the production up to 
10,000 pounds or a little better, 
there is a labor income of $3,000 in 
a herd of 20 to 25 cows, which is a 
comfortable one-man operation. 


Cow is like a tractor... 


How can it be that a herd of 25 
high-producing cows will return 
more than 300 low producers? How 
could it be otherwise? 

A cow might be compared to a 
tractor. It has a load at which it 
works most efficiently. Just rolling 
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Feed 
Field-Fresh Hay 


All Winter Long 


wth 


MEYER Doesn't Shatter or Crimp... 
MEYER Conditions Hay! 





@ Cuts curing time in half 

@ Saves protein-packed leaves 
@ Saves Vitamin A 

@ Once-over, saves labor 

@ Saves supplement costs 








MEYER HAY CONDITIONERS, 
cut and condition in the same opera- 
tion, an exclusive patented feature. 
Stems are cracked entire length— 
aren’t broken in spots as with crimp- 
er, allowing them to dry fast as 
leaves. Protein-packed leaves are not 
stripped—remain on stems. Hay is 
mow-ready, at least 50% faster, than 
unconditioned hay. Exclusive RE- 
TRACTABLE MULTI-FINGER 
PICK-UP lifts hay to PRECISION- 
MADE STEEL ROLLS—floats over 
rocks, terraces, etc. SEMI-SLOTTED 
LOWER ROLL processes hay uni- 
formly. 

MEYER conditioned hay is sweet- 
smelling, natural green color, soft 
and palatable—the complete feed pro- 
vided by nature without supplements. 
It has greater feed value... puts more 
milk in your pail... more pounds on 
your beef... brings several dollars 
per ton more than ordinary hay. 
NEW LOW PRICED Models for 
your present tractor and mower. 





Save Protein tn Summer— 
Stop Buying tt in Winter 





Get the Original, Proved Hay Con- 
ditioner—get. a MEYER—backed 
with over 5 years more experience, 
than any other make! Write Today! 
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MEYER MFG. CO. 
BOX 5463 MORTON, ILL. 


Please mail me complete information on the 
MEYER Hay Conditioner. 


Name 





St. or R.F.D. 





City ee 
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MEYER MFG. CO. 











across the field without a plow, it 
is doing no useful work, but it is 
using gas, for it takes power to 
move the tractor. Now, we hitch 
on the three-bottom plow that it is 
built to pull and start plowing. The 
tractor will use more gas because 
of the load it is pulling. We could 
cut down on the gas used per hour 
by pulling only one plow, but it 
would be a short-sighted way to 
save gas. The gas per acre would 
increase for the tractor would have 
to travel three times as far to do 
the same amount of plowing. 

The cow, like the tractor, has a 
normal working capacity at which 
she works most efficiently. If we 
do not use her at that level, the 
cost of producing milk goes up, as 
we must feed more cows to get the 
Same amount of milk. By culling 
and feeding, it is not hard to reach 
the level that gives best returns. 


What causes surplus? 


But, many will protest, we are 
already plagued by surplus milk. If 
everybody had good production, 
wouldn’t it flood the market? If 
we ever reach the point that we 
must control the milk supply by 
holding down production per cow 
with poor feeding, we will make 
peasants of our farmers, for their 
labor income will be pitifully low. 
There is a much better way. 

Let’s take a look at this average, 
5,000-pound-per-cow dairyman. If 
he has 20 cows, he is not getting 
much more than $200 for his work 
with the herd. Pick out the two 
best cows and feed them well and 
they would probably give 9,000 
pounds each. They would give him 
as much for his work as the 20 
have been doing. The 20 cows have 
been producing 100,000 pounds of 
milk per year, as compared to 
18,000 for the two which would 
give the same return. Which way 
will there be a surplus? 

Figuring it another way, suppose 
we put him on a quota of 100,000 
pounds of milk per year which is 
what he has been doing. If he culls 
and feeds to get 9,000 pounds per 
cow, it will take only 11 cows to 
do it. But 11 cows at this level will 
give him better than $1,000 of labor 
income instead of $200. He is mak- 
ing five times as much money, milk- 
ing half as many cows, without put- 
ting any more milk on the market. 

No, I am not claiming that these 
figures are the last word in accu- 
racy, but take your own figures 
and you cannot make it come out 
much differently. 

If it is actually that simple, how 
can we justify price supports, or 
any form of subsidies? I'd say it is 
because we are human beings. Let’s 
look at a similar situation. If 
everyone in the world would live by 
the golden rule, there would be no 
need for atomic bombs or guided 
missiles. But we have a long way 
to go before this situation exists. 

In the case of the dairyman, any 
individual can improve his own lot, 
even though he cannot lick the na- 
tional situation alone. By preaching 
this gospel to his neighbors, and 
by practicing his own preachings, 
he can help us to move gradually 
in the right direction. 


After living or the same farm 
all his life, a farmer wanted a 
change. He decided to sell his 
farm. The real estate agent who 
listed the property prepared a high- 
ly flattering newspaper advertise- 


ment, but before inserting it he 
read it to the farmer. “Hold on a 
mite, son,” interrupted the farm- 


er, “and read that again slowly.” 
Again the realtor read the adver- 
tisement. “Changed my mind,” de- 
clared the old fellow. “I'm not 
gonna sell. All my life I’ve been 
looking for a place like that.” 
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Cherry-Burrell 
Farm Tanks 


















































Direct Expansion Rectangular 
Tanks with V-bottom take less vol- 
umetric space than any other shape 
... assure lower rail height for easy 
dumping, cleaning . . . give more 
effective cooling, with less milk 
needed to cover refrigerated sur- 


face .. . promote better agitation 
with positive fat dispersion. 


Complete Package Units: 210, 
300 and 400 gallons. 


Remote Installation Units: 210 
to 1000 gallons. 






Direct Expansion Cylindrical 
Tanks — the lowest priced, small 
tanks you can buy. 90- and 150- 
gallon sizes. Fit any milkhouse... 
pay for themselves in three years 
at conventional savings of 25¢ per 
cwt. Ready to run when plugged in. 
Wide-sweep, slow-speed agitator. 





tanks. Full-length sidewall cooling 
and aerating. Since warm milk 
never dumps into cold milk, blend 
temperatures always below 41°. 


Ice Bank Tanks—use only half 
the current needed by conventional 
spray-type tanks. No water pump 
or agitator motor to run after milk- 
ing to hold milk to 40°. Power costs 
on par with most direct expansion 


Complete Package Units: 120. 
185, 285 and 400 gallons. 


SOLD, INSTALLED AND SERVICED BY DEALERS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 








“427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, tI, Y °°" ® 
Serving the Doiry Industry Since 1869 
Please send me literature on your farm tanks. 











Town. 
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Goodrich 
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“B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tires pull better than any tires I've ever used, particularly over slick cover crops,”’ says Lawrence E. 
Flood, who farms 400 acres near Council Bluffs, lowa. He never needs chains in mud because of the bigger, wider Power-Grip tread. 


9 out of 10 users say... 
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“Power-Grip tread Is all | could expect in traction, toughness and extra 
wear,”’ writes O. P. Henry, Maryville, Tenn. He says the higher cleats dig in 
for more drawbar-pull—the specially reinforced tread wears longer even in the 
flint gravel soil of his 400-acre farm. 


“Special Service tires pul! better because they stay clean in my fields,” reports 
Ray Johnson, who raises rice on his 1,374-acre farm near Stuttgart, Ark. 
B.F.Goodrich Special Service tires have slanting cleats that will not scoop 
up mud, a wider tread for maximum flotation in water-covered rice fields. 


“B. FE Goodrich farm tires are the 


)? 


best I’ve ever used 


(Based on an actual survey of farmers all over the country) 


| ys take our word for it—take the words _ what they're talking about? See your nearby 
of farmers just like yourself who have B.F.Goodrich dealer and try a set of Power- 
used B.F.Goodrich farm tires. 9 out of 10 of Grip, Super Hi-Cleat or Special Service tires 
them say B.F.Goodrich farm tires are the best on your tractor today. B.F. Goodrich Tire Co., A 
they've ever used! Why not find out firsthand Division of The B.F.Goodrich Co., Akron 18, Obio. 


Sage 





“Up to 60% greater traction than other makes,” is what Lester 
Nittler reports B.F.Goodrich Power-Grip tires give him. Here 
Power-Grip tires easily puil a 3,500-lb. chisel through hard pan 
on Nittler’s Rio Grande Valley farm near Elsa, Texas. 





B.E Goodrich 


"| prefer Power-Grip tires because in plowing bottom 
land where front wheels often load up with mud, I still 
get plenty of traction.” So says Gordon Keleher, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 





mileage 


Your B.F.Goodrich dealer is listed under Tires 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 


“Super Hi-Cleat tires run clean, whether in mud, tough 
alfalfa sod or plain old gumbo,” Glenn Riffe of Windfall, 
Ind., reports. B.F.Goodrich Super Hi-Cleat tires sell at 
low prices, yet have the same tread design that came on 
new tractors for years. 
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SEE THE POWER: 


Power, power, and more power— 
that’s the story on these all-new 
Oliver tractors. You see the power in 
every line, and every line is new! 
New from grill to drawbar—even the 
numbers are new, so advanced are 
these 58 Olivers over anything that 


has gone before. 


You'll find not alone the look of 
power, but power everywhere you 
look! New engine power up forw ird 

new traction power behind. ..new 
booster power in every working 
speed. Power steering, power-spaced 
wheels 

But drop in at your dealer's, look 
them over, see if you don't agree 
Oliver is your buy for ’58—/or mighty 
powers ry 1sons! 


~ OLIVER 


" “FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY”? 
Also Manufacturer of the 


Famous Oliver Outboard Motors 


See the New 
OLIVER TRACTORS 





NEW POWER-BOOSTER DRIVE 


This new down-shift gives you two 
speeds in every gear. 12 forward 
speeds in all. When the going gets 
tough, just flick the lever and you’re 
geared down for emergency power. 
Available on the 770 and 880, 


The Oliver Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


NEW POWER-TRACTION HITCH 


You'll feel its powerful “bear- 
down” action when your tools hit 
heavy soil. Spring latches make for 
fast snap-on hitching—3-point 
equipment on all types, all makes. 
Available on the 770 and 880. 
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They praise it... 
why don’t 
they drink it? 


Children consume one-half the 
fluid milk. Why don't the 75 
per cent over 15 drink more? 
Here is what A.D.A. is doing. 


by Frank Neu 


among nutritionists for quite 

a few years that “milk is na- 
ture’s most nearly perfect food” 
and that human beings of all ages 
benefit immensely through con- 
sumption of milk. 

Yet in the enlightened year of 
1957, in the world’s richest coun- 
try, 50 per cent of all milk was 
consumed by 25 per cent of the 
population classified as children. 
This means that 75 per cent of 
people, over 15, drink only half 
the milk. 

Ask almost any adult what he 
thinks of milk, and he'll tell you 
it’s almost as important as moth- 
erhood itself. Then ask him why 
he doesn’t drink more milk. 

Price, you say! Very few con- 
sumers even know what they pay 
for milk. Only a very small per- 
centage of people cut milk drinking 
because of price. 

In recent years much research 
has been done to find out what 
makes human beings tick; mentally, 
that is, Why don’t people do those 
things that the best scientific evi- 
dence available indicates they 
should do for their own good? 

It turns out, as we all suspected, 
that people are somewhat strange 
in their behavior. 

This is the reason why it isn’t 
enough simply to produce high- 
quality milk and make certain that 
it’s readily available. Consumers 
have to be “motivated” into buying 
and using milk, or almost any other 
product for that matter. 


['amon: has been no argument 


Research probed minds .. . 


Fortunately, today there is a 
great deal of research information 
available about what people think 
and do about milk. Most of these 
data have been gathered over the 
past four years through the mar- 
ket research program of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association. In other 
words, dairy farmers themselves; 
through their own promotion or- 
ganization, have done this job of 
probing human minds to find out 
what might help expand the demand 
for milk, 

During the past 18 months the 
phrase “Refresh with milk” has 
been seen or heard often in tele- 
vision, radio, magazines,and news- 
papers. In the year ahead another 
phrase will be added, “Milk makes 
energy.” This is the new theme line 
that will appear in all American 
Dairy Association milk advertising 
this year. 

The advertising (on Perry Como’s 
NBC-TV network show, in full col- 
or in Life magazine, on network 
radio and in newspapers) is direct- 
ed at people over 15 years of age, 
the older teen-agers, the young 
marrieds, that tremendously large 
group out of our population which 
consumes far less milk than good 
health dictates they should. 

The energy theme is based on 
research which indicates that peo- 
ple in this age classification want 
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to be “vital,” want to have plenty 
of “git-up-and-go” to keep them 
active. This is the group that is 
active around home, gardening, 
doing housework, chasing after the 
children, golfing, swimming, boat- 
ing, skiing, skating, and so forth. 

The ads and TV commercials 
will picture people doing the kinds 
of things that most people in the 
target age group like to do them- 
selves. The suggestion is that milk 
provides the energy to do these 
things, as well as to remain gen- 
erally healthy. Milk’s calcium and 
protein story will be told in the 
ads, as the scientific evidence 
that backs up the energy and re- 
freshment themes. 

Milk needs more social standing. 
Too many people look upon it as a 
food item only, although a good 
one. They'll overlook milk in fa- 
vor of other foods at mealtime. 
Many people think of milk as only 
a child’s food. That’s why Ameri- 
ean Dairy Association advertising 
hits hard at the idea that milk is 
essential for people of all ages, that 
milk is a socially acceptable bev- 
erage for in-between meal snacks, 
for example. 

A lot of consumer thinking has 
to be changed. It takes time and 
plenty of promotion effort, but this 
year dairymen, because they are 
supporting the American Dairy 
Association at increasingly high 
levels, will have a more effective 
voice than ever before. 

Milk gets special treatment in 
two campaigns that will be fea- 
tured in color advertising in news- 
papers by the association in 1958. 
A special “Springtime energy” cam- 
paign will get a good many people 
thinking about drinking milk when 
they stir out of winter laziness 
into the round of springtime chores 
and sports. Then in the fall a spe- 
cial campaign to remind homemak- 
ers to get enough milk for the 
weekend will be launched. 

This weekend campaign is based 
on the association’s research which 
indicates that many adults cut 
their milk drinking down over the 
weekends because the milk supply 
is low. Hence the campaign to re- 
mind homemakers to stock up for 
this period so that everyone can 
have enough milk. 

Research is providing more and 
more clues to human thinking. 
Dairymen will find this research of 
growing value in the months and 
years ahead as consumer attitudes 
toward dairy products are care- 
fully checked and the right kind 
of sales promotion campaigns put 
into effect to change those atti- 
tudes when necessary or to capi- 
talize on them when they indicate 
a way to sell more milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream, or other dairy 
foods. 





Irrigated pasture 
profitable 


Cc. W. Nibler, University of Ne- 
braska extension dairyman, reports 
that one acre of irrigated pasture 
can replace more than seven tons 
of feed in dairy cow rations. 

He bases his statement on Ne- 
braska tests which showed that 
an acre of good irrigated pasture 
replaced 5.58 tons of silage, 1.34 
tons of alfalfa, and 410 pounds of 
grain. 

During the four seasons in which 
data were collected, the cows on 
irrigated pasture produced slightly 
more milk per day than did cows 
on dry lot. 

Rotation of grazing began in the 
spring when forage was 8 to 10 
inches tall and the cows were 
moved every 8 to 14 days. Best 
results were obtained with the 
shorter grazing periods. 
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FEEL THE POWER: 


Drive the New 
OLIVER TRACTORS 


POWER STEERING, POWERJUSTER WHEELS 


Power steering available on all 
models (especially desirable with 
front-end equipment. Powerjuster 
(optional on all models) sets wheel 
tread to match the job. 





THE BIG POWER, IN THREE NEW MODELS 


See the 5-6 plow 950, the 6-plow 
990, and—mightiest of all—the 995 
Lugmatic (with GM diesel). Lug- 
matic features the amazing new 
torque converter that increases pull 
power over 100%. 


The Oliver Corporation, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


What a powerful surprise awaits you 
when you take the wheel of a brand- 
new Oliver! Turn the starter key... 
feel that engine leap alive. And leap 
is the word—’58 has brought some 
big boosts in horsepower. 


Now to the field. Test that easy 
steering, those powerful brakes. Mar- 
vel at the smoothness of this new 
6-cylinder power...the way your 
plows take hold...the sudden surge 
of strength when you call en the 
Power-Booster Drive. 

New? There’s nothing newer! And 
Oliver brings you this new kind of 
power in your choice of fuels, your 
choice of models—from the 2-3 plow 
550 to the mighty 995. 


See the power, feel the power—see 
your Oliver Dealer! 


= OLIVER 


“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 


Also Manufacturer of the 
Famous Oliver Outboard Motors 
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they are to attain such size before 


Do agricultural cooperatives have — ts coute 


only a glorious past? 


(Continued from page 233) 


x industries. the 100 largest concerns had been 

end? We can in 1947. 

his. But it is What 

entire industrial these changes to agricultural coop- 

r transformed dras- eratives? 
hat this transformation more 
le to come ture cooperatives are going to com- 
s fact well: Between 1947 pete with, sell to, and buy from in- 
1 the country’s 50 largest dustrial giants. While this may not 
‘turin neerns’ share of imply that cooperatives need be as 
t increased from 17 per large as their rivals, many must be 
cent. And their share much 


f . me time 
iOTr Some tile 


First, it is evident 
than ever before, in 


This leads us to the second im- 
plication of the preceding remarks. 
The last 50 years of industrial expe- 
rience should teach us that, al- 
though growth by merger may at 
times have unsalutary results when 
carried to extremes, it is an impor- 
tant, efficient, and at times the only 
way firms can grow. This is not a 
spectacular conclusion. Yet I em- 
that phasize it here because some mem- 
the fu- bers of agricultural cooperatives, 
and I dare say some mianagers, still 
feel that it is an “alien,” “unnatu- 
ral,” or “uncooperative” way of 
growing. I think this suspicion 
stems in part from the feeling that 
than they are pres- because large industrial firms grow 


the implications of 


is the share of ently; and they must grow fast if this way, it must be bad. 





SHOT PROTECTS YOUR COWS 


FOR AS LONG AS ONE WEEK 


when you use IVECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED 


PNEUMONIA, SHIPPING FEVER, FOOT ROT & NAVEL ILL! 


AVAILABLE: 


ortTirieD 300 
150,000 units BicrLLN and 


e penicillin G per cc. 


rrp 600 Tubex® 
¥ and 300,000 units procaine 


Tubex with sterile needle. 


(Benzathine penicillin G and procaine penicillin G) 


against 





It’s true! A single shot of INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED | 
guards your cows against these serious diseases for 


periods as long as a week—provides treatment, too! 


That’s because of the unique “dual-action” of INJECTION 
BICILLIN ForTiFIED: benzathine penicillin G for pro- 
longed blood levels that provide enduring, week-long 
disease prevention; procaine penicillin G for high, im- 


mediate blood levels required in fast treatment. 


That’s the story on a real winner ! 


Protect your future with Wyeth products. 
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Of course, many cooperative lead- 
ers have long recognized the ad- 
vantages and opportunities of this 
method of growth, and have urged 
cooperatives to act accordingly. 
And their wisdom has not gone un- 
heeded. Since 1940 there have 
been at least 500 recorded mergers 
among agricultural marketing and 
purchasing cooperatives of all types. 

Nationally, mergers among coop- 
eratives have cut across nearly 
every field of cooperative activity. 
Dairy mergers have been most com- 
mon. But purchasing, grain, and 
citrus associations also often have 
grown in this way. 

In addition to mergers among 
agricultural cooperatives, many co- 
operatives have grown by acquiring 
noncooperatives as well. Between 
1940 and 1955 cooperatives ac- 
quired at least 552 noncooperative 
concerns. Most acquisitions of non- 
cooperatives were quite small. But 
some were substantial. Purchasing 
cooperatives acquired at least 19 
oil refineries for about $60 million. 
They also acquired oil fields, lum- 
ber mills, fertilizer plants, coal 
companies, farm machinery plants, 
and miscellaneous other businesses. 

Dairy cooperatives, too, have 
made some multimillion dollar ac- 
quisitions. And although fewer in 
number, cooperatives in other fields 
also made some notable acquisi- 
tions. The most dramatic was com- 
pleted in 1957 when the National 
Grape Cooperative, Westfield, New 
York, completed its purchase of the 
Welch Grape Juice Company, which 
has sales exceeding $30 million. 

In 1953 fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers’ dream of a nationwide food 
distribution cooperative was accom- 
plished when American National 
Foods acquired American Fruit 
Growers for about $3.5 million. By 
1956 its sales had grown to over 
$40 million. 

In 1951 the Allied Grape Grow- 
ers Cooperative, San _ Francisco, 
California, began acquiring the Pe- 
tri winery plants. 


Totals appear trivial . . . 


Although these accomplishments 
appear impressive, as indeed they 
are to the farmers involved, in total 
they still seem trivial by compari- 
son with merger activity by nonco- 
operatives. 

For example, the total sales of all 
cooperative dairy acquisitions (co- 
operative and noncooperative alike) 
since 1940 amounted to about $200 
million. Impressive? Yes. Yet this 
is less than the total sales of con- 
cerns acquired by Foremost Dair- 
ies, Inc., in its recent merger spree. 
Further, since 1951, the country’s 
four largest dairies alone have ac- 
quired over 300 concerns. 

This over-all survey of merger 
activity by agricultural coopera- 
tives indicates that this practice is 
common among cooperatives, if less 
dramatic than that practiced by 
noncooperatives. Too often coop- 
eratives contemplating merging feel 
that theirs is a unique and isolated 
venture. So I hope reciting what 
has been accomplished elsewhere, 
may suggest to others what may 
be possible for them. 

Let us now look at what specific 
cooperatives have accomplished by 
growth through merger. 


Merged dairy coops grow ... 


In a study of 102 large (sales 
over $1 million) dairy cooperatives, 
I found that between 1945 and 1955, 
58 had grown entirely internally 
and 44 had grown in part by merger 
(either by merging with other co- 
operatives or acquiring noncoopera- 
tives). During this period, those 
growing in part by merger enjoyed 
an average increase in sales of 202 
per cent; the sales of those grow- 
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ing entirely internally grew by only 
68 per cent. 

If we compare relative growths 
of cooperatives performing compa- 
rable functions, the results are 
even more striking. Of 26 large co- 
operatives selling only manufac- 
tured dairy products, 21 grew in- 
ternally and five partly by merger. 
Their respective growth rates were 
48 and 434 per cent. 

Similarly, of 43 large dairy coop- 
eratives selling manufactured and 
fluid milk, 25 grew entirely inter- 
nally and 18 in part by merger. The 
former grew by 75 and the latter 
by 219 per cent. 

This evidence indicates quite con- 
clusively that dairy cooperatives 
growing partly by merger are 
growing much more rapidly than 
those relying solely on internal ex- 
pansion. And other evidence indi- 
cates that most of these rapid 
growers could not have grown as 
fast had they depended entirely on 
internal expansion, 


Reasons for merging ... 


These cooperatives had a variety 
of reasons for growing partly by 
merger. But several stand out 
prominently. Most important, these 
cooperatives felt that they were 
too small to operate efficiently, and 
reasoned that growth by merger 
with other cooperatives offered the 
fastest and most economical way 
of expanding. 

The mergers cut procurement 
costs, increased manufacturing ef- 
ficiency, and lowered distribution 
Dairy cooperatives acquired 
some noncooperatives for the same 
reasons. But more often such ac- 
quisitions were made to expand into 
distribution. They expanded into 
distribution for several reasons; 
but significantly, fully one-third of 
the cooperatives acquiring nonco- 
operatives did so to prevent other 
concerns from buying these out- 
lets. They feared that if these out- 
lets were bought by others, the 
cooperative would lose its fluid 
milk outlet. 

This suggests that often the ver- 
tical integration of cooperatives 
into distribution by the merger 
route, has been forced upon them 
by the merger activity of others. 
This squares with experience in 
other industries. 

For it seems almost an axiom of 
industrial history that once many 
firms in an industry become fully 
integrated, sooner or later the rest 
must do likewise or die. 

The other main reason coopera- 
tives chose the merger path of ex- 
pansion is that they found it 
cheaper to buy fluid milk and other 
outlets than to develop their own. 


costs 


Only a glorious past? 


Much more could be said of the 
problems, -opportunities, and conse- 
quences of cooperative mergers. 
But the time has come for more ac- 
tion, not more words. And I can 
think of no more sound or eloquent 
plea for action than to repeat one 
made nearly two decades ago by 
one of Wisconsin’s many farsighted 
cooperative managers. In 1940, 
speaking at the annual meetings 
of the American Institute of Coop- 
eration, George W. Rupple of Con- 
solidated Badger Cooperative spoke 
on the topic, “Do Consolidations 
Lead to Worthwhile Economies?” 
He answered this question from 
personal experience with an em- 
phatic affirmative, and con-luded: 

“Cooperatives made their great- 
est strides during the period when 
they were on the offensive; and in 
a modern, fast-moving world we 
must either continue to grow and 
expand or be relegated to a status 
which permits us to boast only a 
glorious past.” THE END 


Consumers get cheap 


food 


A dairy scientist at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois suggests a mora- 
torium on the complaints about 
food cost. Karl Gardner says im- 
provement in the efficiency of food 
production, processing, and retailing 
deserves the praise of the American 
consumer, not complaints. 

Lack of information about the 
cost of dairy foods, for example, 
in relation to consumer income 
causes most of these complaints, 
the dairy scientist believes. 

The fact is that for about the 
past four years food in general has 
been one of the principal stabiliz- 
ing factors in keeping the cost-of- 


living index from rising even fast- 
er. While prices of other things 
were rising rapidly, food prices 
were holding steady or rising very 
slowly. Prices of some foods even 
went down. 

Better homes, finer cars, better 
home appliances, more recreation, 
higher taxes, and many other things 
besides food are mainly responsi- 
ble for the increase in the cost of 
living, Gardner believes. 

As another example, in the dairy 
field in 1940 one hour’s work in 
the manufacturing industry would 
buy at retail 5.16 quarts of miik. 
In 1957 the same amount of labor 
would buy 8.18 quarts. This is a 
60 per cent increase in the pur- 
chasing power of labor for milk. 

An hour’s work will buy 50 per 
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cent more butter today than it 
would 17 years ago. These price 
relationships refer to retail prices. 


Dairymen and other farmers al- 


so are complaining about prices, 
but they may have more reason, 
Gardner points out. Costs of farm 


electric power, 
dairy equipment, fertilizer, and la- 
bor that the dairy farmer must 
pay for have risen constantly. At 
the same time, the price that the 
dairy farmer gets for his milk has 
stayed about the same for the past 
seven years. 

People are spending 
food these days, but it 
they are eating much better and 
are buying foods that are proc- 
essed, prepared, and packaged in 
more attractive and costly forms. 


machinery, gasoline, 


more for 
is because 
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Costs less to install .. . 
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Cleans easier because it's round.. 


> a swish of the brush and hot water 


—presto—it's clean! 
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GROEN MODEL RW and MODEL RWL 
. available in 100 to 340 gal. sizes. 
Choice of close-coupled or remote control unit. 


Go bulk the Groen way. Save money from the first day you 
use it. Cuts cooling costs throughout the years, because of its 


sturdier construction and exclusive operating features. The 
Groen Guardsman is direct expansion cooled—proved the 
most economical refrigeration by impartial university tests. 


It cools with less current. 


Exclusive “Cold-Flo” Serpentine refrigeration . . . origi- 
nated by Groen, gives you bottom cooling only—maximum 
sanitation, no condensation. Lifetime stainless steel tank inside 
sturdy, sanitary, smooth as glass, easiest to clean. 
Farmers everywhere say: “Groen Guardsman Tanks are best.” 
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Do feeds or feeding practices cause mastitis? 


Is there danger in heavy feeding of corn? How about a high- 
protein ration? Here are the results of several experiments. 


by Karl E. Gardner 


LL my life I have heard one who has a high regard for the well- Here at the University of Illi- 
A feed inother condemned considered opinions of observing nois we fed seven cows a ration 
cause of mastitis farmers. As a matter of fact, composed entirely of corn and corn 

Usually corn is the culprit feed these observations often provide silage, along with salt and min- 
ted. Following a close second leads which we follow up and even- erals. Another group of seven re- 
high protein” feeds tually prove in the laboratories of ceived corn, corn silage, and urea. 

Now I am one research worker the agricultural experiment sta- The udders of these 14 cows were 
Seis. Jip itn she tions. But this mastitis story is examined by five different mastitis 

"ot fia in exception tests applied by the College of 









To get a better 
roughage 
supplement 





Well-balanced feeds are the true economy sup- 
plements for any profitable dairy feeding program. 
When concentrated PROCADIAN® Urea is used 
to provide some of the protein, your feed manu- 
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Veterinary Medicine at the start 
of the experiment and monthly 
throughout the experimental peri- 
od of more than one year. 

The cows received what can be 
considered “heavy corn feeding.” 
They received from 12 to 25 pounds 
of corn grain daily. The average 
consumptian was 15 pounds during 
the trial for the two groups of 
cows mentioned. 

The third group received corn, 
corn silage, and alfalfa hay. This, 
too, may well be considered heavy 
corn feeding since the cows ob- 
tained 70 per cent of their diet 
from the corn plant. 

The fourth group received a 
more customary type of ration in- 
cluding ground corn, ground oats, 
Soybean oil meal, bran, and so on. 

There is absolutely no evidence 
that there was an increase in the 
severity of the mastitis situatian 
in these cows fed the heavy corn 
diets. The incidence of mastitis 
throughout the trial was very low. 

This conclusion is also brought 
out in work conducted earlier at 
the West Virginia Station where 
14 experimental animals received 
corn, corn gluten feed, and min- 
erals; along with alfalfa hay, corn 
silage, and pasture in season. A 
second group received a regular 
herd ration. These cows averaged 
over 11,000 pounds milk yearly. 

They were subjected to physical 
examination of the udder. Tests 
were run, using the strip cup, 
bromothymol blue, chloride deter- 
minations, Hotis test, leucocyte 
counts, microscopic examination of 
milk, and blood agar plates. The 
investigators reported than an an- 
alysis of their results failed to 
show any appreciable difference 
in the incidence or severity of 
mastitis in the two groups of cows. 

Perhaps even more blame has 
been placed on high protein feeds 
as a cause of mastitis or as an 
aggravating factor. Just what con- 
nection there is supposed to be 
between the incidence of mastitis 
and the amount or type of pro- 
tein has never been exactly clear. 
Almost every dairyman, however, 
has heard the statement that heavy 
protein feeding will cause udder 
trouble. No one seems to know 
the source of such a statement. 

What do the experiments show? 

Hotis and Woodward placed four 
Holsteins and four Jerseys on a 
part-reversal, part-continuous trial. 
The cows selected had already 





facturer can be sure to fit in all the minerals, vita- 
mins, energy and protein needed for a complete 
ration. 


Extra benefits show up in the milk pail when | 
your feed includes PROCADIAN Urea. This quick | 
source of protein helps speed rumen activity to 
enable cows to get the greatest feed value and milk 
production out of roughage. 


Ever since the first cattle grazed on wild plants, 
ruminant animals have been getting some of their 
protein in the form of Urea. Many plants have 
always contained some Urea as a part of their 
protein. When your feed manufacturer uses 
PROCADIAN Urea, you get this additional source 
of low-cost protein to build feeding profits. 
For quality and economy, look for Urea on your 
feed tag. 
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shown udder trouble. Precautions 
were taken to make sure that no 


| additional infection would occur 
| during the experiment. 


For 12 weeks four cows received 
only cottonseed meal as the con- 
centrate part of the ration, while 
four received a low protein grain 
mixture. During the last half of 
the experiment two cows on high 
protein were switched to low pro- 
tein, and two were switched from 
low protein to high protein. Four 
cows were continued on their ex- 
isting ration. 

The cows on the high protein 
ration received 10 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal per day which would 
provide at least four pounds of 
total protein. Since alfalfa hay 
was also fed at a rate of 14 to 24 
pounds daily, the protein intake 
was tremendous, amounting to at 
least six pounds and as high as 
7.5 pounds daily. 

Udders were examined by palpa- 
tion for fibrosis and examination 
was also made for streptococci, 
chloride content, and number of 
white cells. 

These workers reported that 
there was no relation between the 
quantity of protein in the ration 
and abnormalities of the udder or 
of the milk. This high protein ra- 
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tion did not aggravate existing ud- 
der abnormalities, nor did it throw 
chronic animals into clinical cases. 

Stang and associates in Germany 
fed three groups of cows an low, 
medium, and high levels of pro- 
tein. They found little difference 
in the incidence of streptococcal 
mastitis. 

It is true that several veterinary 
workers, a number of years ago, 
felt that protein or feeding meth- 
ods were contributing factors in 
mastitis. Frost maintained that 
when protein feeds were tried on 
slightly infected herds, many of 
the animals quickly came down 
with mastitis. None of the details 
of their observations of 25 years 
ago are available for scrutiny. 

Frost did try to produce mas- 
titis by keeping a cow for one 
year on cottanseed meal as the 
only concentrate feed. He killed 
the cow and found no visibly ap- 
parent or microscopic changes in 
the udder. He had the same ex- 
perience when he fed corn gluten 
meal, another high protein supple- 
ment. 

Recent veterinary research re- 
ports have generally avoided im- 
plicating specific feeds as causes 
of mastitis flare-ups. The earlier 
reports usually consisted of gen- 
eralized observations and opinions 
with no controlled research re- 
sults. Undoubtedly, there is still 
room for research in this area 
since the final word on mastitis 
has not been said. 

It should be obvious, however, 
that placing the blame for masti- 
tis on corn or on protein supple- 
ments, for example, can divert the 
herd owner’s attention from fac- 
tors far more likely to be respon- 
sible. 

The committee on disease con- 
trol of the American Dairy Science 
Association reported in 1956 that 
mastitis is the most costly dairy 
cattle disease not under satisfac- 
tory contro!. Part of the failure 
of research workers to solve the 
mastitis problem once-and-for-all 
is that it really is several diseases, 
not just ane. More than one dis- 
ease organism can cause abnormal 
udder conditions. Another problem 
is the difference in methods of de- 
tecting the presence of or the se- 
verity of the infection. 

Heredity plays an important part 
in all disease resistance and it cer- 
tainly does in mastitis. In fact, 
udders which are easily injured be- 
cause of their pendulous shape are 
more likely to develop mastitis. 
Murphy and co-workers have in- 
dicated a genetic difference in the 
resistance to infection of the ud- 
ders of certain cow families. 

Many management factors are 
considered important in preventing 
and controlling mastitis. Dr. Peter- 
sen of Minnesota has dramatically 
shown the effects of leaving the 
milking machine on the cow after 
all the milk has been removed 
from the udder. 

The U.S.D.A. has proved that 
mismanagement in the use of milk- 
ing machines can result in increased 
mastitis incidence. 

Undue chilling of the udder often 
produces clinical manifestations of 
mastitis. Probably the organisms 
were already present in the udder, 
but chilling reduced the udder’s re- 
sistance-capacity. 

The contagious nature of the dis- 
ease is not entirely understood; 
but there is no question that test- 
ing, plus the elimination of badly 
infected cows and the use of tried 
management measures, will bring 
the disease under control in a herd. 





For highest quality hay, cut leg- 
umes in the early-bloom stage. 


Less competition from 
spring-sown grain 


Spring-sown grains are better 
than fall-sown grains as companion 
crops for establishing legumes. This 
is the conclusion of Leslie J. Kle- 
besadel and Dale Smith following 
a three-season study at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

The fall-sown grains reduced the 
amount of light that filters through 
the grains to the legume seedlings 
below. They also rob the legumes 
of more soil moisture during the 
early period of establishment when 
the legume seedlings have a shal- 
low root system. 

Most vigorous legume stands 
were established under the com- 


panion crops that offered the least 
competition from light and soil 
moisture. 

Fall-sown grains in the test were 
Adams winter rye and Blackhawk 
winter wheat. Spring-sown crops 
tested were Henry wheat, Mont- 
calm barley, Clinton oats, and Red- 
wood flax. Vernal alfalfa and me- 
dium red clover were seeded in the 
spring in separate strips through 
all of the grains. 

The amount of light getting 
through the companion crops to the 
legumes below was measured every 
week from April until grain har- 
vest with a special averaging in- 
strument. Soil moisture readings 
at various soil depths under each 
companion crop were determined 
with plaster-of-paris blocks. 
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Alfalfa and red clover stands 
were always thinner and the plants 
less vigorous under the fall-sown 
grains. Legume hay yields in June 
of the year following seeding in the 
areas established with fall-sown 
grains were only about one-half to 
two-thirds as good as the hay 
yields in the areas established to 
spring-sown grains. 





Milk plus other dairy products 
(such as cheese, condensed and 
evaporated milk, ice cream, and 
non-fat dry milk) provide over 22 
per cent of the protein in the 
American diet, but cost the consu- 
mer only 15 per cent of the money 
he spends for food. 
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Dairy Herd at Wayne Feeds Research Farm, Libertyville, Illinois 


Wayne Bio-Ruminutra 


with Aureomycin! 


When Fed as directed, Wayne Bio-Ruminutra 
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REDUCE SCOURS! 
(Bacterial Diarrhea) 


New Help For Cows: 







@ Now ... for the first time, dairymen can reap 
the benefits of a feed fortified with the most 
effective antibiotic for every-day feeding to 
dairy cows. In this new feed, Wayne has com- 


bined antibiotic for ruminant feeding with pre- 


~) \~ PREVENT AND TREAT 
~ a FOOT ROT! 
~—} REDUCE RESPIRATORY 
r Wee INFECTIONS top efficiency. 
i(Shipping Fever Complex) 





Wayne Calfnip, the milk replacer that costs less to feed than 
milk, can help you build better calves. A successful Dairyman 
says, “Calfnip enables me to control scours.” 


heifers. 





mium nutrition to keep the digestive system at 
Bio-Ruminutra is also valuable for growing 


Don’t delay . . . get new help for cows today! 
See your Wayne Feed Dealer. 


WAYNE FEEDS 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. S8uilders of Tomorrow's Feeds . . . Today! 
Executive Offices: Chicago 4, lil., Service Offices: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 





W/ HAT is the biggest worry for Americans 
today? A Gallup poll shows that it is in- 
tegration and racial d rd 
People were asked What do you think is 
the most important problem facing this coun- 
t day lhe inswel were, 
Per cent 
Integration, racial problems 29 
Keeping the peace, foreign policy, dealing 
with Russia 26 
Economic, money problems 12 
Defense, preparedness 7 
Sputnik missiles 6 
Other social problems 4 
Farm problems 2 
Miscellaneous 5 
None; can't say 9 


This is but one more piece of evidence to 
support our long-held contention that future 
Congressional attenti to the farm problem 


and financing « ims will diminish. 


Uur representatives and senators try to re- 
flect public sentiment. If only 2 per cent of the 
population thinks that the most important 
problem facing the count today involves the 


farm problem, it is certainly reasonable to 
assume that these other issues will receive 
priority over agricultural issues 


Once again, we have testimony strongly in- 
dicating that we should permit farmers to gain 
control of the agricultural surplus, administer 
the program of balancing supply and demand, 
and maintain a reasonable price in a peace- 
time economy. 

Political decisions and public financing are 
crumbling cornerstones upon 


which to con- 
struct a decent } 


elihood in the 
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years ahead. 


MEMO TO SENATOR ELLENDER 


Two years ago, on Wednesday, February 22, 


Senator Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana, 


chairman of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, said, during debate on the farm bill: 

The sad and sorry truth is that among 
our major farm organizat s today there is no 
igreement as to what should be done to restore 
our farmers’ purchasing power. They stand di- 
vided, and seem » be vying with each other as 
to the best approach to meet the challenge 

A few days later, on March 5, Senator Clin- 
ton P. Anderson of New Mexico, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, told his colleagues: 

We have four large farm organizations. I am 

‘ f them to p t farmer. In their 

mmendations, they are split apart as far as 

possibly be Under those circum- 
stances, I do t know how to expect the members 
ff the Senate or the members of the House of 
Repres« ; to Know what is Dest 
When we quoted both of these men, in our 
issue of April 10, 1956, we pointed out that 
they normally hold opposing points of view 
the de ible approach to a farm program. 
They were, however, of a common opinion with 
reference to the performance of the leader- 
ship of the major farm ranizations. 


Apparently Senator Anderson became so dis- 
couraged that he ight another committee 
he no longer serves on the 
Senator El- 


assignment because 


Senate Committee on Agriculture 


lender, however, remains as a powerful chair- 
man of the committee 

When Senator Ellender made his statement 
two years ago he concisely and correctly cap- 
suled the problem of developing an effective 
peacetime farm program 


This is to report to Senator 


Ellender that 


those of us in the dairy industry recognized 
the truth of his 1956 statement and have been 
working diligently to bring accord out of con- 
flict. Senate bill S-3125 is the result of our 
heeding his admonitions. 

We would emphasize, too, that the dairy 
stabilization bill bears a strong philosophical 
kinship to Senator Ellender’s rice bill, the 
widely endorsed cotton bill, and the domestic 
parity wheat bill. 

In our opinion, the hour has grown late. We 
believe a high degree of farm organization 
accord has been reached. Courageous action is 
needed in this session of Congress on a con- 
structive farm program. 

As metropolitan influence gains in Congress 
with each succeeding year, it becomes more 
difficult to provide a long-range, favorable 
economic climate for agriculture. 


ALL FARMERS HAVE A STAKE 


RICES paid dairy farmers for fluid milk 

and for manufacturing milk rise and fall 
together. This is graphically shown in the fol- 
lowing chart, prepared by the National Milk 
Producers Federation. 

This chart is designed to show the relation- 
ship of basic formula prices in 11 fluid milk 
markets to manufacturing milk prices and the 
price support level. The price levels are calcu- 
lated on the basis of 3.5 per cent butterfat 
milk. The government supports the price of 
milk of the average national butterfat test, 
which is 3.95 per cent. This accounts for the 
discrepancy in the current $3.25-cent price 
support level and level indicated in chart. 
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l. Average of basic formula prices used for computing 
Class I prices in Chicago, Saint Louls, Omaha, Spring- 
field (Mo.), Dallas-Fort Worth, Rock Island-Daven- 
port, Sloux City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Minneapolis- 
Saint Paul, and Fort Wayne, U.S.D.A 

2. Average prices paid by plants manufacturing butter- 
powder, American cheese, and evaporated milk, as 
published in Agricultural Prices,”” U.S.D.A 

3. Announced support level for manufacturing milk, 
U.S.D.A 
All this merely serves to illustrate what we 

have long contended, that dairy farmers in 
fluid milk markets under federal order pric- 
ing have a stake in the price support level 
roughly equal to farmers producing manufac- 
turing milk. 

Benefits under a new program, which sup- 
ports price in the same means as U.S.D.A. does 
now, will also accrue proportionately to fluid 
and manufacturing milk producers. 


NEEDED: SEARCHERS 


Research, to some so-called investigators, is 
like fashion. They follow the popular fields 
and shift as the fashion changes. A leader 
starts a new line of study; all the so-called 
researchers quickly follow. Fortunately, their 
number is small. We do not need many re- 
searchers; what we need today are searchers. 

—Louis N. Katz, M.D. 


Journal of American Medical Association 





THE ROLE OF BARGAINING 


AN agriculture copy big labor or big busi- 

ness to gain a greater bargaining power 
in today’s economy? Dr. Thomas Cowden, 
lean of the college of agriculture at Michigan 
State University, believes not. At a recent 
national meeting of farm cooperatives, Dean 
Cowden pointed out that agriculture is a bi- 
ological industry. 

“You cannot turn it on and off at any stage 
of production,” he said, in explaining the com- 
parison. “Industry can adjust production to 
the market demand very easily. When it can- 
not sell all its products, adjustment problems 
are shifted to the labor force, which is laid 
off, or to society.” 

Cowden went on to state that farmers, as 
a whole, are not willing to use “strong-armed 
methods” to enforce strikes. Labor, he add- 
ed, has only its services to sell. On the other 
hand, the farmer sells products which are the 
result of his labor, his capital investment, his 
management, and his entire farm operation. 

This contrasting of the bargaining power of 
business, labor, and agriculture is extremely 
important. It is largely as a result of the su- 
perior bargaining power of other segments of 
our economy that agriculture is in an unfa- 
vorable position today. Administered prices, 
minimum wages, and restricted hours all tend 
to place very hard floors under agriculture’s 
costs of production. 


An interesting comparison is available now. 
We have considerable unemployment which 
might be contrasted to our surplus agricul- 
tural production. Labor, however, does not re- 
ceive a cut in wages to 90 per cent or 75 per 
cent of its previous wage scale. Part of the 
labor force is laid off. 

In the case of industry, we saw a photo- 
graph recently of well over a thousand mo- 
torized vehicles for which there was no imme- 
diate market. These were surplus vehicles, if 
we were thinking agriculturally. But they were 
not being dumped on the market to take what- 
ever the free market would offer. They were 
being held while the plant was shut down until 
the demand caught up with production. 


In agriculture we can gain the same type 
of bargaining power accorded labor and indus- 
try without paying the penalty labor must 
take in case of a surplus labor supply. The 
domestic parity approach assures this. That 
portion of our production which goes into the 
domestic market will be compensated for at a 
fair price. We are not laid off; we are able to 
continue to work on our farms, maintain them, 
and provide our families with a good liveli- 
hood. All this is available in a self-respect 
price stabilization program we finance, con- 
trol, and administer ourselves. 





In 1905, W. D. Hoard said: 


One thing we note almost always when we 
strike a “thorough farmer’ and that is that 
he is almost always on a moderate-sized 
farm. He seems to be more concerned about 
getting large returns from few acres than 
moderate returns from many acres. 


If he is a dairy farmer, he carries that 
principle out in his cows. He had rather keep 
a small herd of large-performing cows than 
a large herd of small performers. Moreover, 
such a farmer is always a reader and student 
of farm literature. We never knew an ex- 
ception. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
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Questions from Our Readers 





To kill multiflora rose 


Can you advise the best control 
or eradication of multiflora rose? 
We planted some around our 
ponds after reading that they 
would not sucker and spread. Aft- 
er a few years it is showing up in 
our yard, lots, timber, and so forth, 
wherever birds choose to seed 
them. They also take root from 
branches lying in the grass along 
the living fence. ‘ 
Would it be possible to destroy 
the plants without a basal spray? 
We feel that the best control would 
be to eliminate plants completely. 
Iowa F. N. B. 


2,4-D is not very effective in the 
control of multiflora rose. How- 
ever, when brush killer is used, 
results are a lot better. Brush 
killer, as you know, is a mixture 
of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. It is cheaper 
to use than 2,4,5-T alone, although 
2,4,5-T alone used in the same way 
as brush killer is also satisfactory. 

Spray multiflora rose plants in 
March, using the brush killer-fuel 
oil mixture of 1 quart of brush 
killer to 5 gallons of fuel oil. 

Spray the plant with brush kill- 
er, using the material in water at 
the rates of 1 quart of brush kill- 
er to 25 gallons of water. Do this 
in late June or early July. 

However, the basal spraying and 
foliage treatment may not be 100 
per cent effective the first time on 
well-rooted plants. It should be 
effective on the seedlings you men- 
tioned. If not, follow-up treat- 
ments may be necessary. 

I think any plant has to be “con- 
tained” in the area where it is 
intended to be used. In other 
words, it is natural for plants to 
spread. If you have box elders, 
willows, or walnuts around the 
premises, you are bound to have 
some seedlings occur at quite some 
distance from the parent planta- 
tions. If you have wild crabs, hon- 
ey suckle, haws, or elm trees 
around, the same thing is true. 

Multiflora rose does serve a pur- 
pose in the protection of wild life. 
The problem is simply to contain 
it to its original plantation. There- 
fore, a little policing of the areas 
adjacent every year probably 
would suffice. 

I would suggest that once a 
year, say during March or April, 


you spray these seedlings to run- 
off, using the brush killer-fuel oil 
mixture. Follow up this with a 
foliage spray, if survivors occur 
or, foliage spray the plants which 
you missed on your first spraying. 
If this is done, you shouldn’t have 
to worry too much about the plant 
spreading into areas where it is 
not wanted. 

Multiflora rose does have a 
place, I believe, in wild life plan- 
tation, such as you described, as 
around farm ponds, and so forth. 

The problem of seedlings is the 
same here as it is with some of 
the other plants I mentioned. It 
is simply a matter of containing 
them to the area where they are 
wanted. Multiflora rose will never 
spread into areas which are in ro- 
tation and just a little alertness 
and policing action will keep the 
seedlings from establishing them- 
selves in these other areas. 

—E. P. SYLWESTER 





About septic tank 


We are putting in a septic tank 
and wish to place it about 100 
feet from our well. The well is in 
a slight depression and we are 
wondering if eventually the grav- 
elly area around it will become 
saturated and have a dangerous 
effect on the water in the well. 

Except for the top soil the en- 
tire area is gravel and sand. 


Indiana Jd. A. 


Regulations for the production 
of Grade A milk specify that the 
well be at least 50 feet from any 
part of a sewage system. In areas 
where there are rock formations 
which may cause the waste from 
the tank to flow horizontally, this 
distance may need to be increased 
depending on the individual case. 

In a soil such as you mention 
there should be no danger of the 
well being contaminated by a sep- 
tic tank 100 feet away. 

If contaminated surface water 
from a barnyard or other source 
drains to the area around the well, 
this could affect the well. 


Dairy cows need a dry period 
between lactations to rebuild their 
systems after the strain of pro- 
ducing milk. 





“I am SO doing the chores. I just stepped out of the barn door and wa- 








ter’s been poured all the way down to the pond!” 
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Easy to mount on any tractor, the Mighty- 
Mite provides effective spray cover over 
a 52! swath. Eliminates handling a clumsy 
boom yet delivers all the benefits of boom 


spraying. 


MYERS MIGHTY-MITE KIT—6 GPM Du-All 
Pump, 30-300 pounds pressure. Complete 
with all-brass nozzle head, a pressure 
gauge, pressure regulating relief valve and 
mounting bracket. 









MYERS GUN KiT—Includes Du-All 6 GPM 
pump, pressure gauge, relief valve and 
mounting bracket plus Myers high pressure 
gun and 25/ discharge hose. 


In coops, barns and other buildings, the 
Du-All and gun come in handy for con- 
trolling flies and other pests. 





A Myers PTO gun sproyer offords more 
than ample capacity and pressure for 
spraying even tall trees. Ideal for spraying 
anywhere your tractor goes. 


Keeps livestock free of profit-robbing pora- 
sites. The Du-All delivers the pressure neces- 
sary for effective pesticide penetration, 





WRITE TODAY FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST MYERS SPRAYER DEALER 


Myers 2 vy 


THE F, E. MYERS & BRO. CO., 6403 Orange Street, Ashland, Ohio {Myers 
Kitchener, Canada rMiyers., 


SAVE The ACORN Way A 
























us Cleg 
The ACORN patented Cable Hitch and Sturdy © Léss poets 
Steel Cable give you highest barn cleaning effi- Trave; F WEp 
ciency .. . eliminate heavy wear-strain of SWeEp ASTEp 
DRAGGING thousands of pounds of wet manure the guy, 


along the entire gutter at one time. 















The ACORN Cleaner Train travels 
fast enough to move LIQUID to 
the spreader ahead of the litter . . . Fogss 
actually SWEEPS the gutters clean 
and fit for Sanitary Inspection daily 
. » » No Hand Work is necessary. 


ACORN Cleaners SAVE POWER 
.. . SAVE TIME... and SAVE 
you up to $400.00 on the purchase 
price. Order NOW, or write for 
FREE descriptive literature. 












FOR OVER 40 YEARS Acorn has manufactured a 
complete line of High Grade Barn Equipment, 
reasonably priced. 


SACORN carn tourpment oZ STEVENS POINT wn 
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Follow this formula for a thick stand 


(Continued from page 236) 


the drill, they 
leep. Seed brome grass 
wit ill irill by mixing 
i with fertilizer and pull- 
tubes from the 
: l St the seed 
rapid seedling growth 
i sun band seed the 
I p seed in rows directly 
lr rows of fertilizer 


yl separating the 


two I this way phosphorus is 
| i reached by the 

r produced by the seedling 

ime, This stimulates more rapid 
growth than is obtained by 


broadcasting fertilizer on the land. 

Summer seedings need both the 
advantages of packed soil around 
the seed and of band seeding over 
fertilizer. Although there is equip- 
ment on the market which will do 
either of these operations, there is 
that will do both. So your 
best bet is to rig up your own 
equipment to do the job. 


none 


Use grain drill attachment .. . 

Almost any grain drill having a 
fertilizer box can be adapted to 
band seed legumes and small seeded 


grasses, Commercial kits are avail- 
able, or you can make your own. 
The band seeding adapters guide 
the seed from grass box and drop 
it in the drill furrows directly over 
the fertilizer band. To avoid cov- 
erage by soil, the point of seed dis- 
charge should be about 12 inches to 
the rear of the disc. 

The foregoing operation 
the seed on the loose soil in the 
drill furrows. And for summer 
seedings it should be in firm soil. 
Unless the disc furrows are quite 
shallow, a land packer would close 
the furrows and leave the seed too 
deep. We solve this problem with 
packing wheels drawn by the drill, 
which will track over the drill 
rows. The packing wheels. must 
leave space for the tubes of the 


leaves 
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The secret of profitable bulk cooling is teamwork. The Sunset Program helps dairy farmer, 


milk processor and hauler plan and work together . 


How to Plan for Trouble-Free... 





.. before and after installation. 


PROFITABLE BULK MILK COOLING 


If you're one of the hundreds of dairy- 
men who are looking forward to instal- 
ling a bulk milk cooler this year, here's 
what vou should « xpect 


A big savings in labor — no more lift- 
ing heavy milk cans, no more compli- 
cated chores 

Extra profits. You get paid for all the 
milk at the farm. Quantity is measured 
and butterfat tested by the hauler. 
improved product. The milk you ship 
will arrive at your dairy plant cleaner, 
with the lowest bacteria count 
quality pays 


wash-up 


cools r 
you've ever had 
Lower hauling costs. The efficiencies of 


bulk cooling will lower hauling costs 
conside rably 

Conversion to bulk cooling is like every 
major step you take in farming these 
day You need two things to get all 


the benefits — all the profits possible 

Those two proper planning 
ind quality equipment 

Here is where Sunset can help you. The 

Sunset organization has had more ex 

planning for bulk cooler 

than any other manu- 


things are 


perience in 
installations 






SUNSET 


__ MILK COOLER 


facturer. Thousands of farmers have 
turned to Sunset for help — and have 
proved for themselves that Sunset 
planning tips pay off in a big way. 
These tips are available free to you in 
a new Sunset booklet (see box). This 
booklet will show everything you need 
to know about preparing for your bulk 
cooler installation — and making it pay 
after you have it. 


Sunset can help you on equipment, too. 
The Sunset bulk cooler is the most 
modern cooler on the market. Its fa- 
mous Whirlpool refrigeration system 
gives you the fastest cooling — at the 
lowest cost — has made Sunset’s Posi- 
tive Flowing Cold the leader of the 
industry. High quality, stainless steel 
construction —and Sunset’s farmer- 
in-mind design — gives you a cooler 
that will last for years with practically 
no maintenance. 

Sunset has most complete line. You 
have a choice of two models — capaci- 
ties from 150 to 700 gallons. Standard 
model is ideal for milk houses where 
space is limited. New “low” models 


with “POSITIVE 
SUNSET E 


P. ©. Box 3536H St. 


are available when lowest pouring 
height is desired. For example, new 
Low 400 is only 38%” high. Result, 
Sunset gives you a cooler that will fit 
your present milk house or your choice 
of low height or a space saver for new 
buildings. 

Sunset has paved the way to profitable 
conversion for thousands of individual 
dairymen and dairy plants. We can do 
the same for you! 





FREE PLANNING HELP 


New 16 page booklet gives you latest 
information on bulk cooling. Here are 
some of the subjects covered. How 
Bulk Cooling Boosts Your Profits — 
Which Type Cooler For You — Milk 
House Planning Tips—What Is Your Best 
Cooler Buy — How To Check Quality In 
a Bulk Cooler—For your copy, just drop 
a card to Sunset at address below. 
Ask for the Bulk Cooler Profit Book. 











ing COLD 


UIPMENT CO. 


Payl 1, Minnesota 
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band seeder between the discs and 
the packer. The packing wheels 
must be larger at the center than 
they are at the edges, otherwise 
they will cover the seed too deep. 


Seed in spring ... 


Forage crops are relatively easy 
to eStablish in the northern states 
where the seedings are made with 
a spring-sown, small-grain com- 
panion crop. With a few local ex- 
ceptions, spring small grains are 
drilled on a prepared seedbed. The 
forage seed is usually sown in the 
same operation as the small-grain 
seeding. It may be broadcast or 
band seeded. As with summer seed- 
ings, grass and legume seeds sown 
through the drill furrow openers on 
loose seedbeds may be planted too 
deep. 

When light-seed grasses, such as 
brome or orchard, are to be sown, 
it is usually best to broadcast these 
in a separate operation followed by 
a corrugated roller. 

Moisture for germination is usu- 
ally adequate in the spring seed- 
ings. They get off to an even start 
with the small grain so that they 
become fairly well established by 
the time competition of the grains 
becomes severe. At harvest time 
the alfalfa growing with the small 
grain is ordinarily arrested in 
growth by attacks of leafhoppers. 
This growth is not renewed until 
the plants are clipped to remove 
the first growth. From the stand- 
point of legume survival, it is worth 
while to clip and remove straw as 
soon after combining the small 
grain as possible. Many farmers are 
finding it profitable to remove the 
small grain for grass silage to re- 
duce competition of the nurse crop. 


Seeding dates ... 


We would like to mention one 
other source of seeding failure 
which is easily remedied. Some 
plants are better adapted to seeding 
at one season than at another. 
Alfalfa seems well adapted for both 
spring and summer seeding. Red 
clover and Ladino clover are more 
reliable in spring seedings than in 
summer seedings. Birdsfoot trefoil 
should be restricted to spring seed- 
ings until better band seeding 
methods are available for use in the 
summer seedings. 

Timothy is easy to establish in a 
fall seeding but difficult to estab- 
lish in spring seedings, unless it is 
band seeded. Orchard grass seems 
to do best in spring seedings. 
Brome grass establishes quite read- 
ily in summer seedings but spring 
seeding failures are very frequent. 

One last caution. If your present 
seeding practice is giving good re- 
sults, we advise against changing 
it. The new summer seeding meth- 
ods we have described were de- 
veloped to meet the problem of 
farmers who are failing consistently 
to obtain meadow stands in their 
small-grain seedings. It was not de- 
veloped to replace seedinz methods 
which are giving sitisiactory re- 
sults. THE END 
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Shut the gate on wild garlic... 


- + « SO it can’t compete with crops or cause 
objectionable odor and flavor in farm produce. 


by Oliver C. Lee 


WEED that not only com- 
petes with crop plants but 
also imparts an objection- 
able odor to farm produce is a 
double threat. Such a weed is 
wild garlic, sometimes called wild 
onion. It is principally trouble- 
some in pastures and small-grain 
fields that are seeded in the fall. 

In the pasture, when it is eaten 
by dairy cows, it flavors the milk. 
Often this is so serious that the 
milk cannot be used for food. 

In wheat, the plants develop 
aerial bulblets that are difficult to 
separate from the grain. Such 
wheat is graded as “garlicy”’ and 
usually is discounted several cents 
per bushel. Garlicy wheat, when 
milled, causes the flour to have an 
onion-like taste and odor. Also, 
garlicy wheat does not keep well 
in storage due to the high mois- 
ture content of the garlic bulblets. 

Although not an easy task, wild 
garlic can be controlled. Control 
measures must not only eradicate 
infestations that are already es- 
tablished, but prevent spread and 
introduction to other areas. 

Wild garlic usually spreads from 
farm to farm by aerial bulblets as 
impurities in seed wheat, feeds, 
hay, and straw. It also may be 
scattered through uncleaned com- 
bines and other machinery. 

Before considering methods of 
eradication, one should be familiar 
with the habits of growth of wild 
garlic. Because it makes most of 
its growth during the winter and 
early spring months, control ap- 
plications must be made then. 

The plant starts growth in late 
fall, grows all winter, and matures 
in late spring. It propagates from 
bulbs that develop underground 
and by bulblets that form at the 
top of the plant. The new under- 
ground bulbs usually form in March 
and April, top bulblets in June. 


Stop bulb growth... 


Two methods of control or erad- 
ication are recommended. Most 
important is the timing of these 
treatments. They are both in- 
tended to prevent reproduction. 

Winter plowing during February 
and March, prior to the develop- 
ment of the underground bulbs, 
will prevent bulb set. It is not a 
matter of smothering by covering 
up the plant, but the fact that new 
bulblets cannot be formed if the 
top growth is destroyed. 

Spraying with 2,4-D accomplish- 
es the same thing. If applied dur- 
ing the early spring, the tops will 
be killed, thus interrupting the 
normal reproduction of the plant. 


March or April appear to be the 
best time to apply 2,4-D. On areas 
not in crop, 2 to 3 quarts of an 
ester type of 2,4-D in 10 gallons 
of water per acre are recommend- 
ed. Since it is practically impos- 
sible to completely clean up wild 
garlic with one treatment, repeat- 
ed sprayings over a period of two 
or three years are suggested. 

Spraying with 2,4-D may be done 
in wheat. In this case the dosage 
must be reduced to one pint of 
24-D per acre. Heavier dosages 
may injure the wheat crop. As a 


The author is an extension botanist 
at Purdue University. 


rule such applications do not pre- 
vent underground bulb  develop- 
ment, but will stop the formation 
of the aerial or top bulblets. 

Spraying in wheat should be 
done as soon as the wheat reaches 
a height of approximately six inch- 
es in the spring. 





AERIAL BULBLETS form at top 


NEW BULBLETS usually form 


underground in March and April. of plant. Spray in early spring. 











Speeds 
Growth 


TWIN-MIX plus good hay allows earlier weaning. 
Calves get on “grown up” diet early, make rapid 


gains as a result, 


Encourages 
Roughage 
Consumption 


By turning to a coarse grain ration and introduc- 
ing hay early, you encourage rumen development. 


Best for your calves- 
Best for you 


WIRTHMORE 
TWIN-MIX 













TWIN-MIX saves time because it is easier to feed 
than milk or gruel. Gets rid of pails and liquid 
feeding. No worries about messy utensils, im- 
proper milk temperatures or over-feeding. 





TWIN-MIX saves money by allowing more milk 
to be sent to market instead of using it in calf 
feeding. The simplicity of feeding cuts labor costs. 
By encouraging full use of roughage, a larger 
proportion of the ration is home-grown. Better 


Within a shorter time the non-ruminant calf calves are grown more economically the 


becomes capable of utilizing more roughage. 


TWIN-MIX WAY. 


Ask your Wirthmore Distributor for TWIN-MIX CALF 


FEEDING PROGRAM folder or write us for a copy. 


WIRTHMORE 





WIRTHMORE FEEDS INC., Malden 48, Massachusetts 


















Your best prescription for more 


PROFITABLE PASTURES 


Like a doctor’s prescription, Royster fertilizer is scientifically cor- 
rect. Dollar for dollar, pound for pound, you can’t put down a 
better fertilizer to produce bigger yields of more nourishing feed 
crops. You can depend on the Royster quality in every bag. To cut 
barn feeding costs, to maintain the fertility of your soil, give your 
pastures that Royster look—the most reliable pasture insurance your 


money can buy! 


Successful farmers take no chances on the plant food supply on 
their pastures. They know that Royster always guarantees . . . and 


delivers... 


essential plant foods in chemically controlled amounts, 


and that Royster is not merely an assortment of raw materials 
mixed together. They've proved that Royster top quality fertilizers 
will return the most profit per dollar invested. 


SEE your Royster 


23 factories and 16 sales offices serving 
farmers in 21 states. 
F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
Norfolk, Va 


Royster, the quality name in plant food... 
your profit prescription since 1885 


AGENT NOW! 


‘Royster 
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How to take 
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ACCURATE 
SOIL SAMPLES 


A composite sample from 20 areas 
in a 20-acre field will tell you 
the lime and fertilizer required. 


by A. E. Peterson 


} \¥ SOIL test is any more ac- 
curate than the soil sample 
on which it is made. Unless 

the soil samples are representative 
of the field, any recommendations 
based on their analysis will be use- 
less or even worse, misleading. Soil 
tests of soil samples taken with 
proper care are the only practical 
way of telling how much lime and 
fertilizer is needed. 

Anytime that you are able to get 
on the field is a good time to take 
the soil samples. Actually, one 
Should plan to take the sample at 
least a month or two ahead of 
planting time in order that the 
Sample can be properly processed 
and the analysis and recommenda- 
tion returned so you can obtain the 
proper fertilizer before planting. 

Usually the sampling is done in 
the fall or early spring, but any- 
time during the year is satisfactory. 


Take samples in winter .. . 


Winter collection should be en- 
couraged because it enables you to 
order early exactly what lime and 
fertilizer you will need and thus 
have them on hand at planting 
time. Also, it will help to relieve 
the spring rush of fertilizer sup- 
pliers, transportation agencies, soil 
testers, and yourself. This will 
help to provide better service all 
around. When the snow cover is 
good, the soil is seldom frozen much 
and soil samples can be taken in 
the usual manner with an auger or 
sampling tube. 

When the soil is frozen to a con- 
siderable depth, use of a soil auger 
or sampling tube, may not be fea- 
sible and then an ax or hatchet 
works best. With these tools, chips 
of soil to a depth of several inches 
may be taken quite easily. Practi- 
cally every winter mild spells of 
weather occur when soil samples 
can be collected conveniently. 


Depth of plow layer . . 


When taking the soil sample, one 
can use a soil sampling tube, auger, 
spade, or shovel depending upon 
what equipment is available. Re- 
gardless of what equipment you 
use, make sure that each sampling 
site is taken to the depth of the 
plow layer (about six inches). This 
can be done simply by pushing the 
tube to a depth of six inches and 
removing that core of soil and 
placing it in a clean paper bag. 

In order that one may do a good 
job of taking the soil sample with 
a shovel or a trowel, follow these 
directions carefully: 


The author is an assistant professor 
of solls, University of Wisconsin. 


1. Dig a spadeful of soil to the 
plow depth and throw it aside. 

2. Remove a slice of soil at ap- 
proximately one-half inch of thick- 
ness from the side of the hole and 
keep it on the spade or trowel. 

3. With a knife cut the ribbon 
approximately one-half inch wide 
through the center of the slice 
from the top to the bottom; trim 
away the soil at the sides. 

4. Place the core of soil in a 
clean paper bag. 


Clean away trash... 


It is best to clean away the trash 
from the surface of the soil before 
taking the sample. In order to ob- 
tain a composite or a representa- 
tive sample of one area of the field, 
collect at least one separate sam- 
ple (four to five holes) and place 
in the same container for each 
5 to 10 acres, or even less if the 
soil condition is quite variable. 

In a 10- or 20-acre field, that is 
fairly uniform, one should take 
from two to four composite sam- 
ples, usually one from each half 
or quarter of the field. Each com- 
posite sample will then consist of 
small portions or cores of soil tak- 
en from the five scattered places 
in the 5-or 10-acre area. 

Be sure to avoid sampling such 
areas as dead furrows, back fur- 
rows, waterways, places where lime 
or manure piles stood, animal drop- 
pings, and, in the case of row crops, 
try to take samples between the 
rows whenever possible. 

Avoid fence rows or areas near 
the road where the soil might not 
be representative of the field. Do 
not sample areas that differ widely 
with respect to color, fertility, slope, 
drainage, or texture (light texture 
—sandy soil, heavy texture—clay 
soil, etc.) when this area is too 
small to be treated separately. If 
this particular area is large enough 
to receive separate lime or fertilizer 
treatments, then sample it sepa- 
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COMPOSITE samples are taken 
in 20-acre field by taking 5 core 
samples from each 5-acre plot. 
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SAMPLING TUBES with four- 
foot T handle simplify taking 
soil cores to plow layer depth. 





rately but do not mix it with the 
rest of the field. 


Dry at room temperature .. . 


If the soil is extremely wet, be 
sure to dry the sample at ordinary 
room temperature (never near an 
oven) before sending in for analyses 
Be sure that each paper bag that 
is sent in for analyses contains the 
following: 

1. your name and address, 

2. field location (letter) and/or 
other identification, 

3. sample number, 

4. the soil test that is desired. 

Be sure and keep a record as to 
the area that is represented by each 


SOIL AUGERS work satisfactor- 
ily on stony ground and in the 
winter when the ground is frozen. 


soil sample that you send. You may 
think that it will be simple enough 
to remember, but in a week or two 
one often forgets many details. 

In order that your soils testing 
laboratory can make a more accu- 
rate lime and fertilizer recommen- 
dation for a particular crop, one 
should include detailed information 
about the field from which the sam- 
ple is taken. Always try to include: 

1. the crop that was on the field 
last year, 

2. the approximate yield in tons 
or bushels per acre. 

3. if the field is in alfalfa, 

4. how many years it has been in 
alfalfa, 





STRAIGHT SPADE and knife are 
effective in getting a good sample 
of soil from the entire plow layer. 


5. what per cent is still alfalfa, 

6. the last year that this field 
was limed, 

7. tons per acre of lime applied, 

8. the amount of manure in tons 
per acre that has been applied since 
the last growing season or that you 
plan to apply before the next crop 
is planted, 

9. be sure to include the crop that 
is to be planted this coming season. 
Be sure to indicate the soil tests 
desired. 

Usually soil acidity (pH), avail- 
able phosphorus, and available po- 
tassium will be determined. How- 
ever, additional tests usually cost 
more and will not be determined 
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SAMPLE BAGS should be water- 
proof. Label with the field and 
sample number, name, and address. 


unless it is specifically requested. 
These optional tests may include 
nitrogen, calcium, magnesium, and 
some trace elements as boron and 
manganese. 


Send in early ... 


Take the soil sample to your 
county agricultural agent’s office 
or send them directly to your state 
soils testing laboratory in care of 
your agricultural college. Most 
states make a charge to cover part 
of the cost of the analyses. In a 
week or two (except during rush 
seasons), your soil will be tested 
and the analysis and recommenda- 
tions completed. : 
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Name 


Send coupon now—get the full story. 


~— So ee ee 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
Dept. SC-525 West Bend, Wis. 


Send information on the Shred-All Cutter, 
and on complete Gehl forage line 


I'd like to see the new Gehl color movie [_] 
Check here, if this is for school use CJ 


Acres Farmed 





Address 


State 


28) New Shred-All Cutter... 
another Gehl-quality forage tool 


Gehl Shred-All works all year ’round. This one unit handles green 
crop feeding, cuts windrowed hay and straw, clears weeds and 
brush, or shreds stalks and crop stubble after harvesting. Shred- 
All comes as basic cutter unit, or with loading hood and choice 
of two deflectors. Full offset drawbar. Tractor and cutter wheels 
stay out of uncut crop. Cutting height is adjustable. Knife tips 
and shear bar are replaceable. Wheels adjust to match any row- 
crop width. See the new Shred-All Cutter now at one of Gehl’s 
2500 dealers near you! 







You can’t beat 
Gehl’s lower price 
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UDDER TISSUE 
Note the sponge-like 
tissues with thou- 
sands of tiny pockets 
in which mastitis 
germs can hide 


CISTERN 

With massage, ordi- 

nary treatments can TEAT CANAL 

be forced into cis- into which mastitis 

tern where they will treatment is injected. 

glob up in milk Here, waxy or oint- 
ment-based treat- 
ments cling to walls. 


Actual cut-away photograph show. 
ing internal tissues of cow's udder 


SIMPLE SPONGE TEST SHOWS WHY NEW 
LIQUID TERRAMYCIN CLEARS UP MASTITIS FASTER 


Ordinary mastitis treatment — Note how ointment-base mastitis | New liquid Terramycin—Here’s why liquid Terramycin can get 
treatment globs up on the surface of the sponge. The same action up to 9 times more antibiotic into the upper third of the quarter 
happens in the udder, causing failure to reach the hidden pockets than can ordinary ointment-base treatments. Terramycin treat- 
of infection and delaying the release of antibiotic to fight masti- ment disperses instantly in milk; “soaks” into tiny openings in 
tis until it can be “dissolved” from the ointment udder tissue to fight mastitis fast. 
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ow new liquid 
erramycin penetrates 
he “hidden pockets” 
of infection to stop 
mastitis faster 





disperses instantly in milk... gets up to 9 times more 


antibiotic into the upper udder 


Give mastitis organisms a chance and they’ll cut down a cow’s 
productive ability by literally “eating away” at sensitive, sponge- 
like, milk-producing tissues in the udder. 

That’s why it’s so important to stop mastitis fast— including 
any “hidden pockets” of infection. 

Here’s where new liquid Terramycin offers valuable help. The 
photos at the left tell the story: 


1. More antibictic reaches the trouble spots 
Liquid Terramycin instantly disperses in milk . . . gets up to 9 
times more antibiotic into the upper third of the quarter. 


2. Treats mastitis faster 

Fast-dispersing Terramycin spreads out with the milk to the 
thousands of tiny sponge-like openings in the udder tissues— 
the hidden pockets in which mastitis germs can hide. Ordinary 
mastitis treatment, with massage, can be forced up into the udder. 
But, as shown in the sponge photo at left, its grease-like antibiotic 
carrier can glob up, out of reach of many potential trouble spots. 


3. More potent antibiotic action 

Terramycin is a broad-spectrum antibiotic. This means it is more 
effective against a broader range of mastitis-causing organisms— 
giving you fast, dependable results, tube after tube, cow after cow. 


»F XYTETRACYCLINE 


Terramycin 





This winter, when mastitis threatens, knock out trouble fast — 
before permanent damage can be done—by getting a supply of 
fast-acting, liquid Terramycin for Mastitis. More dairymen de- 
pend on it than any other mastitis treatmenf. 


f: ; 
} 


FREE handy tube-squeezer /, 
premium with every if 
special-pack carton / 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
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Why test and vaccinate? 


Only when brucellosis is completely eliminated should we even 
consider letting up on blood testing and calfhood vaccination. 


S IT necessary to continue to 
| vaccinate calves and test for 
brucellosis in areas where the 
herds, counties, and states are rel- 
atively free of infection? This is 
an interesting question. Perhaps a 
brief review of effectiveness and 
limitations of calfhood vaccination 
and blood test are in order 
Cattle, like other animals and 


humans, possess varying degrees of 
natural immunity toward many 
diseases. This is true for brucello- 
sis also. In a virulent outbreak, 
some exposed animals will not ac- 
quire the infection but the num- 
ber of such animals is small. Oth- 
ers show moderate degrees of im- 
munity; females do not abort. 
The majority of adults in a herd, 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


however, possess very little natu- 
ral immunity and readily become 
infected when exposed to the dis- 
ease. These cows usually abort 
ance, occasionally twice, then set- 
tle down to normal or fairly nor- 
mal activity. 

When immunity is subsequently 
acquired, milk production returns 
to normal or near normal. 





10% FAT LEVEL! 28% PROTEIN LEVEL! 


FOR HIGHER ENERGY FEEDING! 


Peebles’ announces a significant 
advance in calf milk replacer form- 
ulation—new 10-28 Super Calf-Kit! 
Super Calf-Kit’s fat level has been 
increased to 10% —its protein level 
to 28%! 

Now with 10-28 Super Calf-Kit 
you can follow a higher energy feed- 
ing program with greater economy 
and complete safety. Extensive on- 
the-farm research proves that 
calves fed on 10-28 Super Calf-Kit 
get off to a stronger start during the 
vital first two weeks. Moreover, 
10-28 Super Calf-Kit improves 
their average daily gain during the 


entire milk replacer feeding period. 

New 10-28 Super Calf-Kit has 
outstanding palatability—acts as 
an efficient preventive for scours 
because of its exclusive Thermo- 
gizing process. It mixes easily into a 
smooth liquid that calves really go 
for. Fully fortified with antibiotics, 
Terramycin and Aureomycin. 

So if you’re getting $2.50 per 
cwt. or more for your fresh milk, 
sell it all and be money ahead two 
ways. New 10-28 Super Calf- Kit 
will lower your feeding costs and 
give you stronger, healthier calves. 
Buy it from your regular feed dealer. 


WESTERN CONDENSING CO. 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Producer of 
Whey Products 
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It is important to remember that 
cows which possess or acquire sat- 
isfactory immunity are likely or 
potential spreaders of the infection 
at each freshening, even though 
they carry their calves to term or 
produce in a normal manner. 

A few exposed animals never ac- 
quire a significant degree of im- 
munity. They abort repeatedly, 
remain spreaders, are .poor pro- 
ducers and generally unprofitable. 

Young calves possess a high de- 
gree of resistance to brucellosis. 
They seldom become infected even 
though exposed to virulent organ- 
isms. Calves which are fed infect- 
ed milk may pass live orgamsms 
in the feces, and may have posi- 
tive blood titers from absorption 
of the agglutinins in the milk. 

Rarely do young calves acquire 
actual infection. When they do, 
however, it may persist until ma- 
turity. When the calf becomes sex- 
ually mature, the picture changes. 
The ability to resist Brucella in- 
fection disappears. 

An animal with little or no re- 
sistance may acquire varying de- 
grees of immunity through con- 
tact with the disease. Depending 
upon the virulence of the infection 
and the degree of immunity es- 
tablished, such animals may or 
may not abort. A few animals re- 
cover completely but most remain 
either potential or actual spread- 
ers of the disease for the remain- 
der of their lives. 

The blood agglutination test re- 
veals these animals as _ reactors. 
For the protection of the rest of 
the herd, such animals should be 
removed or prevented from hav- 
ing cantact with other animals. 


Vaccination ... 


Vaccination is another means of 
acquiring immunity to a disease. 
When Strain 19 Brucella vaccine 
is properly used, animals will ac- 
quire a certain degree of resistance 
to brucellosis. To date, the most 
effective method is the use of this 
vaccine at the age of 6 to 8 
months. 

Since abortions due to brucello- 
sis and positive reactions rarely 
occur in adults that have been calf- 
hood vaccinated, dairymen occa- 
sionally express a lack of confi- 
dence in calfhood vaccination or 
the blood test. What is the real 
situation? Like any other natural 
or acquired resistance, the immu- 
nity established is never absolute 
or complete. 

While most adult animals that 
have been calfhood vaccinated ac- 
quire sufficient resistance to over- 
come exposure to infection, a few 
do not. Those few that do not 
acquire resistance may abort or 
be carriers of the infection. 


Blood test is reliable .. . 


The blood agglutination test used 
to detect infection in cattle pos- 
sesses a very high degree of re- 
liability. A relatively few tests 
are misleading because nonspecific 
substances, such as injections of 
certain serums may cause false re- 
actions. Temporary agglutination 
titers, as most of our readers 
know, are also established follow- 
ing vaccination with Brucella 
Strain 19 vaccine. 

These limitations are not serious 
in the control of the disease. When 
the herd history, the age of the 
animal, and results of several tests 
are taken into consideration re- 
liable interpretations can be made. 

Until brucellosis is completely 
eliminated, calfhood vaccination and 
necessary blood testing must be 
continued. With the effective tools 
available today, there is little ex- 
cuse for outbreaks of brucellosis 
in any herd. 
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Make Your Hay the ONE-MAN WAY 
.O0JOHN DEERE ,.. 























New Bale Ejector Attachment Loads Wagons Automatically! 


* 


Cut Costs and Work 
at Least in Half! 


One MAN can now mow, condition, rake, bale, and 
store his hay crops alone, thanks to John Deere’s new 
One-Man Hay-Handling System. For every grower who 
feeds his hay, this new system means faster, easier work 
at lower cost . . . better hay in the barn. 


Fully Automatic Baling 


The new Bale Ejector Attachment for all John Deere 
14-T and new 214-T Twine-Tie Balers loads wagons 
automatically. These balers are easily set to make bales 
approximately half size which the Bale Ejector tosses 
directly into the high-sided wagon behind. 


One man drives the tractor—and that’s your baling crew. You com- 
pletely eliminate men on the rack or bale-pickup men. And, to top it off, 
the simple Bale Ejector costs, in most cases, less than a hired hand’s sal- 
ary for a single haying season. 


Automatic Storing 


The John Deere Bale-Size Elevator and Barn Conveyor store half size 
bales automatically. One man easily feeds the half-size bales into the ele- 
vator hopper with a fork. They tumble readily into the big, new 8-foot 
General-Purpose Hopper. A new Bale-Guide Attachment keeps short 
bales elevating, even at steep angles. 


The new Barn Bale Conveyor takes bales from the elevator and distri- 
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Elevator and New Barn Bale Conveyor Store Bales Automatically 


Any John Deere Bale-Size Portable Elevator 
can be equipped with the new General-Purpose 
8-Foot Hopper and Bale-Guide Attachment for 


elevating short bales. The new, low-cost Barn 
Bale Conveyor distributes bales in the barn with 
no stacking . . . no extra help. 


butes them through the full length of the barn at 10-foot intervals. No 
stacking is required. Half-size bales tumble into place—find their own 
level—fill the barn "way up to conveyor height. Fact is, owners claim 
that little space, if any, is sacrificed. 


Conveyor Available in Sections 


The Barn Bale Conveyor is available in sections for barns up to 100 
feet long. It’s electrically driven, simple, rugged, and easily hung from the 
hay track or ridge pole of the barn. 


This year—in 1958—find new freedom . . . new profit with the new 
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Making Hay. See your John 
Deere dealer early! 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


JOHN DEERE © Moline, Ill. @ Dept. 5 14 


Please send me free literature on John 
Deere’s One-Man Way of Making Hay. 





JOHN DEERE 





JOHN DEERE 


“Wherever Crops Grow, There's a Growing 
Demand for John Deere Farm Equipment” 


[] 14-T Baler ( 214-7 Baler 


(] Bale-Size Portable Elevator and Barn 
Bale Conveyor 








Name aaanen 
© Student 

RR. Box 

Town —State -_ 
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"The Original Flail-Type Harvester’’ 


LUNDELL OFFSET CHOPPER 


performs 4 Big Farm Jobs for the 
price of a machine that does just one! 
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Here’s how the Lundell can do 4 Big Jobs so economically— 
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Cut Your Operating Costs and 








Save Time with This Low-Cost ° r 
MULTI-OPERATION Machine 


Just one machine — the Lundell 
Offset Chopper and attachments 
will do four heavy, important 
jobs on your farm. You have 
only one cost instead of four. 
With the Lundell, you can chop 


grass or row crops for silage or 





























































green feeding. You can shred . aren we ee 
stalks to help in prove soil fer- The ¥ hte : pea “i ‘a t “ 
tility and ndition. You ' ye Man 5. 2. NEW Addition to Lundell’s Multi-Operation 
li , an cond on. 0 Ci ° ° 
hr 4 @ more highly absorbent 1. As a CHOPPER — Use it for green feeding System! Low-Cost, Time-Saving WINDROWER 
eure . EN ——y z ae or to chop grass silage, row crop silage or ATTACHMENT —Now you can mow, crush and I 
bedding for livestock. And stalks in the field—or to put up stalks for windrow in one pass. Adjustable spout lets you put 
P ee >» aoe bedding three rounds into one windrow. With the Wind- 
one ope? ym Vou Can mow, crush ding 


rower and Lundell’s exclusive lacerating cut, the 
and windrow hay —all ready to machine becomes a hay conditioner. You save 
be picked up. There isn’t another time, gasoline and wear on baling equipment or 
- : loaders. 
machine on the farm today that ; me ee 
does so much. That’s why more | 
farmers are buying the Lundell 


Offset Chopper! 


Lundell “Flailed-Shred” — The 
exclusive cutting action of the 
Lundell Chopper actually lacer- 
ates and shreds material. Leaves 
no sharp edges, packs better in 
the silo, eliminates chances for 
air spaces. Shredded bedding has 
more absorption power. Chopped 





stalks decompose faster in the 4. As a SHREDDER — Just remove spout and you 
field . + ot the addition of the economical Corn Head At- can use machine for mulching or mowing pas- 
; '; Lundell is th original, tachment you can put up corn, soy beans, tures. Shreds stalks and crop residue for faster 
patented flail-type harvester. sorghum or any row crop for silage. decomposition. Improves soil condition. 


Write today for complete information about the Lundell Offset Chopper. Or see your nearby Lundell Dealer. 


Manufacturers of these Quality Farm Products—Lundell Deluxe Chopper, Auger 
Bunk Feeder, Forage King Blower, Wagon & Truck Hoists. 


Manufacturing Company, Dept. H-3 Cherokee, lowa 
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Knock Out Mastitis! 








BACK IN 
THE MILKING LINE 


FASTER! 


AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline Masti- 
tis Products go to work the moment 
you infuse the affected quarter. 


Your cow goes back to her regular 
stanchion in the milking line faster— 
her milk is normal and marketable 
sooner — her delicate udder tissue is 
protected against further damage. 


You'll really appreciate AUREOMYCIN 
Mastitis Products when you see all 
four teat-cups back on her udder again 
—faster than you believed possible! 


AUREOMYCIN for Mastitis is avail- 





able as suspension in a convenient, dis- 
posable plastic syringe that leaves one 
hand free to manipulate the teat. The 
syringe tip is scientifically designed to 
fit all size teats correctly and you get 
full, correct dosage with easy thumb 
pressure. It is also available as oint- 
ment in the familiar squeeze tubes. 


Get AUREOMYCIN Mastitis Products 
in either form from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. Popular 
TARGOT® Mastitis Products in syringes 
or tubes is also available. Ask him for 
free literature. 


AUREOMYCIN 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY - FARM AND HOME DIVISION + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Order enough. 


Senior... 
Junior... 


This entry blank is for single or family entries. 
4-H groups, F.F.A. groups and colleges should write for special 
entry blanks. Each 4-H blank holds 30 entries, each FFA blank, 40. 


No entries will be returned, keep a copy of your placings. 

Twelve cash prizes in senior and junior divisions: 
($50-$25-$20-$15-$10-$7-$6-$5-$4-$3-$2-$1) 

anyone 18 years of age, or over, March 17, 1958 

anyone under 18 years of age, March 17, 1958 


Cut off here and mail to Cow Judging Contest, Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


28th annual HOARD'S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 


Do not mail your entry blank until you judge all five breeds 
MAIL ON OR BEFORE MARCH 17, 1958 


Four cash prizes in each of the following divisions: Family, 4-H, 
F.F.A. and vo-ag instructors. 
Family must include 3 or more, at least one parent and one child 
over 10. 

Three new cash prizes to winning college teams. 
All entries in families or groups eligible for individua)] prizes. 
Contest open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman employees or 
members of their families. 





($50-$25-$15-$10) 


($50-$30-$20) 








1ST CLASS 2ND CLASS 3RD CLASS 4TH CLASS 5TH CLASS 
ochace pean | BROWN swiss | Score| GUERNSEY | Score | HOLSTEIN Score | AYRSHIRE | Score JERSEY | score | Total 
indicate placings indicate placings indicate placings indicat laci 2 
YOUR NAME by letters | by letters y letters by letters “7 by — 
AGE | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist_ 2nd 3rd 4th | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th | Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist_ 2nd 3rd 4th 
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Please leave columns headed “‘score”’ and “total” blank. Mail on or before March 17, 1958 
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| Why do milk tests vary? 


(Continued from page 235) 






for cows which have gone dry, died, 
or been sold since the start of the COW FEEDER 
centering period. Moreover, cows 
are not tested until the seventh 
day following calving, and cows 
nursing calves are not testéd, al- 
though some of their milk may be 
included in the total amount deliv- 
ered to the plant. 

4. On many farms the milking is 
conducted with maximum efficiency Model *15 589° 
only on test day. Cows are milked 15 Ft. Long 
out more completely, with a greater FREIGHT PREPAID 
amount of stripping than usual. 
While the D.H.I.A. supervisor usu- 
ally hears that “the cows are down © PERMANENT 
on test day,” such a report most © ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
often refers to the volume of milk, © CUTS YOUR FEED COST 


rather than to the level of butter- © FEEDS 24 HEAD 
fat test. The general inverse rela- 
tionship between daily volume and 
level of test often means, therefore, 
that some cows actually are test- 
ing higher on test day than on many CALF FEEDER 
other days in the month. (Feeds 18 head) 
5. The milk which is sent to the a5 
dairy plant is seldom the same milk Model * 10 $59°5° 
which is tested by the supervisor. Wt. 170 FREIGHT 
Home usage, spillage, calf feeding, 8’ 2” Long PREPAID 
and other losses contribute to this 
difference. The removal of “top 
milk” by the housewife or farm 
help can be an important factor. Send all orders direct to 
6. Stickage in cans may Cause a CENTRAL STATES SALES CO. 
major portion of the difference be- $y ives? 
tween D.H.LA. and plant tests. A Reference: Republic Natl. Bonk. Dallas 


stickage of about one pound of high- . 
CONDON’S C 
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PENNSAN 


...a New 5-in-] 
bulk tank sanitizer 
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PENNSAN is a new 5S-way 
action liquid sanitizer that 
has been developed at the 
request of dairy equipment 









manufacturers and is espe- 






cially recommended for use 
+ with bulk milk cooling tanks, 
tank trucks and CIP lines. 





















testing milk per can will result in 
lower tests on the remaining milk. 


Here are PENNSAN’s 5-in-1] features: 




























































; The milk producer deserves pay- Best Open Pollinated Ensilage. 
o saniiincs belidem . ° semoves milk. ment for all milk and fat in the Grows 8 to 10 feet high; very pro- 
4 E cans, and should not be penalized Spe ene end wwe ee ee es 
' ; effe« - e against the stone formations. for ———— on ig == the — agp to tassel we 
yacteria that cause poor : : weigh room personnel. mple time Yields 20 to 25 Tons Per 
quality milk © puscivates statatess stect should be permitted for the milk to A few acres will fill your sile 
.conditions surface of be drained from the can. The dairy- eerie ates age. 
* controls milkstone stainless steel tanks and man can help reduce this loss by Gemate ant cony of ous FREE 
.prevents milkstone other equipment. not complete-filling each can, so | Naeay Cotsen, 
+ cleans o> a Seen ened tr seine Bae CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 
: » 7% ; = DEPT. 170, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
... prevents hard water milk before sending it to the plant, | 
buildup . . . used for brush- so that less stickage results. How- H 
ing, spraying or circulating. ever, a can only partially filled can 
contribute to churning and a result- } 
* guards against corrosion ing abnormal test, especially dur- } 
_ will not corrode or dis- ing seasons when roads are rough. 
color equipment. ; 7. coger A the = test = 
ye expecter l any moisture is ali- 
lowed to remain in handling uten- LOW COST | 
PENNSAN is only one product of the complete line of Pennsalt sils or is introduced during rinsing FEED 
B-K® cleaners and sanitizers developed specifically for the or cleanup operations. Rinse water — 
la industry. Ask your dealer about PENNSAN, or write in pipelines, weighing devices, cans, 
mange a ay epee: poy e or bulk tanks prior to milking can 
B-K Dept 6UU, Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, Three contribute to lower plant tests. | 
Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa 8. It is difficult to obtain an ac- 
curate sample from a weigh tank. | 
¢ It is necessary that the milk be ° | . 
r sufficiently well mixed before sam- Grinds A Grains 









pling to get homogeneity. The as- Bowsher All-purpose Burr Mill gives coarse | 
sumption is often made that the to fine grind for cattle, hogs or chickens | 

. . , : = without changing burrs. Grinds ear corn, ; 
dumping of the milk alone W ill shelled corn, oats and all small grains— . 
achieve adequate mixing to permit up to 170 bu. an hour at 550 RPM—225 


an accurate sample. This assump- ee ae Be mi Digi —_ 


tion is not always justified. Penn- 

sylvania experimental results show waren 4 yp wegen Py oom aged 
© > > rari : - : anaw hee gives nSGant ac ustmen 

that frequently the variations in | any size grind. Hopper is only 30” off 

some weigh tanks will exceed 1 per | ground on rubber tires. PTO mill has 8 ft. 


7 = . elevator—Spout turns in circle. Fully guar- 
cent when samples are taken from anteed by Bowsher Company—specializing 


ING COWS various positions in the weigh tank. in precision built burr mills since 1882. 
4 Send card today for complete facts to the 
N 






Pennsalt 











Chemicals 





























Low fat readings are consistently a a ae ee 
Loaded -. él ““GENTLED’’ taken from the dumping end in long am Sana Tntiamn’ ee oe 
‘ v C rc R " | _~ INSTANTLY! narrow weigh tanks. This can be Samples of Uniform Grind 
with prevented by adequate agitation, FREE and Illustrated Literature 
LANOLIN either by stirring in the cans before 
dumping or by stirring the milk in 
the weigh tank. This can be ac- 
complished by hand, by electrically- 
driven agitators, or by air. The 
























































shape of the weigh tank can be such eae 
that these differences are held to a 2704076 - 
minimum. FOR SORE, “eagge* 

9. Some variations in test can be | . | Ages. es HARD-to-MILK — ; 
« Make more money milking than selling her! . ‘ . Sterilized, ready to use, for any injury of tea 
Write today: NEW FREE 24-page illustrated Amazing new Basler Cattie Genti-izer safely caused through improper care and that makes normal milking painful or impossible. 
Book, ‘‘Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattie’’ _—— ——— hr — apt Aa = preparation of samples. Fresh sam- a — lizes teat — aids = oz 
® pressure na revents iw ovin . v3 ‘ ssues won t aggravate woun Scien - 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY its hind legs. Easy to put on, no chains, no ples of milk usually test slightly 3 cally designed flexible fingers hold tube 
danger, no injury. Safe, sanitary. Thousands ; i in teat. Remove cap for milking by ma- 
Lyndonvitie 48, Vermont an. “ay to dae ok cae a Ge higher than stored samples. With ron chine or hand. Leave tubo in teat enedl 
back guarantee. Specify areed and size proper storage and care, however, 2 healed No more sore teated kicking 
when ordering. Only $14.95 » (15.95 on 4 at. cows. Get Dr arson’s Teat Tubes to- 
west of the Rockies). U.S. Pat. this difference should not be great day . from your local veterinary supplier or 
2655900; Canadian Pat. Pend. er than .05 per cent. order by mail direct, 3 for $1.00. Dept. M, Or. 


, Larson's Animal Hospital, 124 South Vine Street, 
(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) Plant samples should be taken in | Fergus Falls. Minnesota. rrr 
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Here cre two items of 
special interest to all 
stockmen and dairymen. 





Yellow neck strap with large, black, non-fade 
numerals on both sides of neck. Tough, pliable 


material; rot and crack-proof. 44-inch strap with | 
brass buckle, 95 cents each; $10.95 per dozen. | 


State number sequence desired. 


New Tenite Cattle identity tag with 40-inch 
nickel-steel neck chain. Jumbo numbers on bright 
background. Visible from a distance, non-fading. 
When ordering, specify numbers desired (1 to 
999). State color (red, yellow, blue or white). 
Tag only, 65 cents. Tag and chain, $1.15; per 
dozen, $11.95. 


Both the above items manufactured in our 


shops 


Over 5,000 Farm Items 


NASCO gutaieg lists com- 
plete stock of farming su) 
plies —all at a saving 
you...many unusual prod- 
ucts not available in stores. 


Write ~y" ~y' free copy 
of Catalog No. 44. - 


NASCO ow iss 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 














(SIGET RID OF RATS 
AND MICE AOREVER 


You don't have to be an expert... 


anyone can use clean, odorless d-CON! 


Don't gamble with the 27 dread diseases known 
to be carried by rats and mice. End property loss, 
food contamination and risk of fires caused by 
these vicious rodents. Follow simple directions and 
d-CON is safe to use around children and your 
favorite cat or dog, yet so effective it rids your 
property of rats and mice forever. 


Why d-CON exclusive blend LX3-2-1 
works where traps and poisons fail. 


Rats are smart. As soon as one or two are caught 
in traps or killed by poison, the rest of the rat 
colony becomes bait-shy. Because d-CON is odor- 
less, tasteless and causes no pain, rats and mice 
never realize that d-CON exclusive blend LX3-2-1 
is causing their death. That’s why d-CON is 
America’s best-selling rat and mouse killer. 





d-CON, 

USED AS DIRECTED, IS 
GUARANTEED TO RID YOUR 
PLACE OF EVERY RAT AND 
MOUSE IN 15 DAYS OR 
YOUR MONEY BACK! 


Get d-CON at drug, grocery 
hardware, feed, dept. stores 


DON’T BUST BALES 
BY HAND 


THERE’S AN EASIER, QUICKER WAY 


OUST Re ames an 











a. 


WOOD'S LOW COST BALE BUSTER 
Just put a bale on the conveyor—telease the 
lever, and the Wood's Low Cost Bale-Buster 
feeds itself. The straw comes out light, fluffy, 
thrashing-machine loose. 

The 16 sickle sections rotating at a speed of 1000 


é 


r.p.m. make quick work of the most tightly 
packed bale. The combination of thorough - 
ing and mild shredding action produces the best 


possible bedding. Speeds up barn cleaning, dis- 
tributes betver from manure spreader. 
Handles bales up to 22” x 19”. Low, easy-load 
trough. Completely portable—move it where 
you need it. Takes little power (14% h.p. recom- 
mended) because of flywheel action of the 
cutting unit 
SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE FOLDER 
(Name your favorite 
and we'll send him one, too.) 


WOOD BROTHERS MFG. CO, 


42803 South 4th Street, Oregon, Illinois 








| 





proportion to and representative of 
the amount of milk delivered daily. 
Farm samples from each cow 
should be in proportion to the milk 
weights of the evening and morning 
milkings. Stored samples should be 
kept in the dark in closed contain- 
ers at temperatures from 35 to 45 
degrees. A suitable preserving agent 
should be used and the samples 
should be handled in a manner to 
restrict agitation. 

10. Proper testing technique must 
be followed. For D.H.1.A, work, it 
is recognized that more accurate 
work can be done when testing is 
performed under the same condi- 
tions each day. A suitable place 
must be provided, free from cold 
drafts and where adequate working 
space is provided. 

Samples should be warmed care- 
fully to 100 degrees, mixed thor- 
oughly to provide homogeneity, and 
pipetted immediately after mixing. 
Proper amount, temperature and 
strength of acid, thorough but 
prompt shaking, with sufficient 
whirling time in the centrifuge, all 
are essential to obtaining clear 
tests. Even though a heated cen- 
trifuge is used, a water bath of 135 
to 140 degrees must be used for at 
least 3 minutes to bring the fat to 
the proper density for which the 
glassware was calibrated. 


Larger errors may arise from im- 
proper reading of the fat column 
than from any of the other steps 
involved in the Babcock test, with 
the exception of sampling. Proper 
lighting, reading at eye level and 
the method of using the dividers or 
measuring apparatus all are in- 
volved. 

11. Major problems in testing 
arise from the personnel assigned 
to testing and from certain policies 
of plant management itself. Im- 
properly trained or careless person- 
nel create problems through gross 
errors of technique, improper sam- 
pling, inaccurate reading of tests, 
dirty glassware, incorrect labeling 
of samples, and careless record 
keeping. Errors involved may pe- 
nalize either the plant, the pro- 
ducer, or both, 

The correction of such a condi- 
tion lies with the management of 
the plant. If the plant is well man- 
aged, laboratory space and facili- 
ties will be adequate to permit the 
testing to be conducted under con- 
ditions conducive to accuracy and 
careful work, and by properly- 
qualified personnel. : 

Recopying errors or losses of the 
entire daily record are possibilities. 
Under such conditions, producers 
become suspicious that certain 
“slight of hand” juggling of weights 
and tests is being practiced. Better 
relationship between the patron and 
the plant exists where good, per- 
manent daily records are kept of 
the weights and the tests and where 
the patrons are invited to inspect 
these records freely. 

Dairymen who serve on boards of 
directors of cooperative processing 
plants have aé_ responsibility to 
work with the management in pro- 
viding suitable procedures of sam- 
pling, storing, testing, and record 
keeping. Likewise, dairymen who 
are members of D.H.I.A. have the 
same responsibility of providing 
suitable working facilities and 
equipment to D.H.I.A. supervisors. 

We have attempted to show that 
the matter of making comparisons 
of tests is a complex problem with 
a multitude of variable causative 
factors. The purpose of D.H.I.A. is 
not to serve as a means of test com- 
parisons between the farm and the 
dairy plant, although for a yearly 
period of time with consistent 
sound management and marketing 
procedures there should be little 
difference between the results ob- 
tained, THE END 
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Profit from Pastures 


PLANT FOOD 


for Commercial Crops 


when you use tates 


Ve Itag reen Plant Food 





For Commercial Crops 


AMMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 






SEMERAL OFFICE ATL Am TA Geomeim 


Give pasture grasses and cover crops extra growing 


energy for greener, longer grazing when you use 
Armour Vertagreen! Bigger beef and milk yields 
show the production boost Vertagreen can give 
your pasture acreage! See your Armour dealer 
soon for the fertilizer that’s carefully formulated 


and cured...in excellent mechanical condition 


...to grow finer grazing pastures for better 


profits ...use Vertagreen! 





eu. 


RMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 











Stays Young! 


BARN CLEANER 





longer! This gutter chain link of s 
forging steel weighs over 2 lbs. It’s corrosion 
resistant. 





A Berg cleaner is built stronger to last 


ial alloy 


BERG EQUIPMENT COMPANY... Send for FREE Plan Help! 


Marshfield, Wisconsin (HD-3) 
Send me information about Berg Born Cleaner 1 
Stalls and Stanchions 2 Water Bowls 1 
Steel Pens 0) Ventilation [1 
I'm building o new barn 0 Remodeling 0 


Nome 





Address. — 





Town State — 















262 HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


CUT YOUR CURING TIME IN HALF 
WITH THE “LOOK AHEAD’ 1958 


BRADY 
HAY 
CONDITIONER 


HEAVY 
BIG 80” 
CAPACITY 


FOR 6’ OR 7' MOWERS 












FILLED WITH MILK, bag is ready for shipment. It is 22 feet long, 
8 feet wide, with a capacity of 2,500 gallons or 21,500 pounds. 














CONDITIONS HAY 
BY “CRIMPING” 
NOT CRUSHING! 


Rich, natural protein laden juices are sealed-in with a BRADY 
HAY CONDITIONER to give cattle summer-fresh feed all 
winter. No loss of valuable vitamins and carotene laden leaves. 
Bleaching is reduced to a minimum. Crimping action allows 
moisture to escape from stems at the same rate as from leaves. 
There's little field leaf loss. Curing time is cut in half. Cattle 
thrive on this leafier, more palatable hay that’s as field green 






In Oregon... 
they're hauling milk in rubber bags 


Transportation costs cuf 20 per cent by 
the use of bags in common carrier trucks. 







by William G. Schulz 







in winter as the day it’s cut 


ASK FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION & LITERATURE 


! 
BRADY MANUFACTURING CORP., DEPT. HD-3; 
BOX 1456, DES MOINES, IOWA 


| am interested in owning a LOW-COST BRADY HAY CON- 
DITIONER. Please send me full information. 





TATI 









BRADY MANUFACTURING CORP. 





BOX 1456 DES 


MOINES, 


IOWA 


RADICALLY new venture in 
A milk marketing was inaugu- 

rated recently when the 
Dairy Cooperative Association of 
Portland, Ore., began shipping milk 
in huge rubber bags. 
The first such 
undertaking for the trucking as 
well as the dairy industry, was 
placed in operation on January 22. 
On that date a large Cansolidated 
Freightways truck rolled into Port- 
land carrying 21,500 pounds of 
‘bagged” milk that had traveled 
200 miles from the association's 
branch plant at Hermiston, Ore 


bag, a new 


The bag had been filled by pump- 
ing, and, upon arrival at Portland, 
emptied by gravity flow into stain- 
less steel tanks. 

This particular bag has since 
been placed in regular service on 
the Hermiston-Portland run, and 
additianal bags have been ordered. 
These will be used for hauling milk 
from the association’s other branch- 
es into Portland. “Bagged” milk, 
in fact, has become an established 
practice for this large farmers’ co- 
operative. 

The bags, so far, have been used 
only for hauling milk between 








When you go BULK...go to the BEST... 


Ol oN om Motole)(-1e Mm lah di i-Meotolanl of-lal-teola 
iceolaammetolal-jia'leotife)s mm (ommetele) lial > mur 





FASTEST COOLING. ...AT LOWEST 
cost Lowest blend temperatures 
made possible by exclusive design 
milk tank and patented ‘‘Jet-Flow” 
of ice water—entire surface continu- 
ously refrigerated. 


BUILT TO LAST FOR GENERATIONS 
...» Heaviest of all frame of 3-inch 
“Ship and Car Channel”. . . legs that 
will hold up 20,000 pounds... 18-8 
stainless steel throughout. 


EASIEST OF ALL TO CLEAN... TO 
FILL... Large cover openings and 3” 
radius, or 6" diameter, corners permit 
thorough cleaning of milk tank in 
record time . . . fast cooling minimizes 
bacteria development. Low height for 
easy, effortless pouring. 


EXCLUSIVE 10 YEAR DIRECT FAC- 
TORY GUARANTEE... Nothing to 
rust or deteriorate. Minimum main- 
tenance throughout the years. 


Upgrade your milk quality . . . increase your profit 
. make your job easier—with these CRAFT features: 


\ABSOLUTE MAINTENANCE OF 
CALIBRATION ...Insures payment 
for all milk produced. Rugged frame 
can’t sag under load. Milk tank can’t 
flex or bulge. Permanent, accurate 
milk measurement. 


JEASE OF SERVICING... All con- 
trols readily accessible through in- 
spection cover. 


EMERGENCY COOLING... In case 
of power failure, ice bank keeps milk 
cool for 24 hours. If longer protection 
necessary, water tank can be filled 
with chipped ice. 


WILL NOT FREEZE MILK .. . Circu- 

lating 33 degree ice water cools quickly 
but cannot freeze—thus protecting 
milk quality. 

RETARDS MILK STONE BUILD-UP 
... Thirty-three degree ice water on 
milk tank eliminates dry walls. (Dry 
walls cause early formation of milk 
stone which produces bad odors and 
high bacteria count.) 


Distributed in Caneda by DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2789 St. Clair Ave. E., 


Toronto, Canada 


RING COMPANY 


2302 Davis Street + North Chicago, Illinois 





New illustrated booklet 
gives valuable tips on 
remodeling your pres- 
ent milk house for bulk 
milk cooling. 


Name 








CRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
2302 Davis Street * North Chicago, Illinois 


() Send me your FREE booklet, “Tips on Remodeling 
your Milk House for Bulk Milk Cooling”, also infor- 
mation on CRAFT Coolers. 


Address (or RR)... 


TOW. «00.0000 





BULK MILK COOLERS 






State....... 
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L ei i. 
Silage is fresh, patente pulverized. 
Automatic Feeding and Level ling Ad- 
justment removes si in even layers 
. always level. ge Cutter and 


Chipper hugs oe silo wall and “chews 
free’ frozen silage. Exclusive Gathering 
Chain “rakes” the silage to the blower 

. where ALL loosened silage is de- 
livered down the chute. 


Motor mounting geovides weight and 
leverage with no power. Twin 

drive wheels “propel” Unloader with- 

out twisting or jamming. 

Jolsccpios adjustments allow use in 
2nd and 3rd silos. Proven ability — to 
handle frozen silage. 


For complete information write .. . 


THE PATZ CoO. 
Pound, Wisconsin 








This 
way 
action 
keeps teat OPEN 
...- speeds HEALING 


Dr. Naylor Dilators promote 
natural milking and normal 
healing because they ACT TWO WAYS: 
1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps 
end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats, 
2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat 
for prolonged antiseptic action— directly 
at site of trouble. 
At drug and farm stores 
or write: 
, H.W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 7, N.Y. 
Large pkg. (45) $1.00 
Trial pkg. (16) 50¢ 





















plants and not for farm pickup. 
The association does not, for the 
present at least, anticipate using 
them for the latter purpose. 
Usable for hauling either Grade 
A or manufacturing milk, the bags 
offer two big attractions: First, a 
20 per cent cut in hauling cost, 
compared with milk shipment by 
tank truck. Second, a big expan- 
sion of the market area for milk, 
since lower transportation costs 
mean milk can be hauled econom- 
ically over much longer distances. 


The latter is, in some respects, 
the most significant gain of this 
new hauling method, association 
officials say. Thus, milk produc- 
tion, instead of being concentrated 
in the immediate market area, 
could move out into areas where 
feed is cheaper. 

An empty bag weighs 590 pounds. 
Rolling up into a compact bundle, 
it occupies only a small amount of 
space in a truck loaded with reg- 
ular cargo. Thus, hauling rates 
need cover only the actual trans- 
portation of milk. Tank trucks, 
by contrast, necessarily must make 
one way of their run empty, and 
hauling cost must cover both the 
going out empty and coming back 
loaded. The current rate of 31 
cents per hundredweight for a 200- 
mile run is about 20 per cent less 
than hauling by tank truck. 

Bags are 22 feet, 3 inches long, 
and are clamped at either end with 
stainless steel fittings and valves 
for loading and unloading. They 
are made of four-ply neoprene rub- 
ber and rayon. 

Present cost is $1,420 per bag, 
plus $6.50 for the food-grade poly- 
ethylene liner. After discharge of 
the milk the line is washed, rinsed, 
and sterilized for re-use, in the 
same manner as pipeline milker 
systems. It is quickly removed or 
installed. The bags now in use, 
of about 2,500 gallons capacity 
each, hold about as much milk as 
an average-sized tank truck. 

The bags, evolved after nearly 
a year of study and experimenta- 
tion, were the brain-child of no 
one man. Many individuals and 
agencies had a hand in their de- 
velopment. Chiefly, though, it was 
the work of four men: Sam Gra- 
ham, manager of the Dairy Coop- 
erative Association’s trucking divi- 
sion; Forrest Baker, Jr., agricul- 
tural representative for Consoli- 
dated Freightways; Prof. Roy Stein 
of the Oregon State College dairy 
technology department; and Oscar 
Hagg, Oregon State College milk 
marketing specialist. 

Cooperating with them were city 
and state milk inspectors, and rep- 
resentatives of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., who assisted in designing of 
the bags and manufactured them 
according to specification. 

In explaining origin of the bags, 
Graham says, “The four of us start- 
ed last April to find some way to 
cut hauling costs for milk. We 
can't cut the cost to the farm pro- 
ducer, and we can’t raise it to the 
city consumer. Yet a _ reduction 
had to come somewhere, and the 
only place where we could see to 
make it was in the middle.” 

Experience will probably show 
where improvements can be made 
in the bags and their handling, but 
they are no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, so far as the Dairy 
Cooperative Association is con- 
cerned. In the Pacific Northwest, 
where milk production costs are 
among the highest in the nation 
and where distribution costs are 
likewise high, even a small saving 
in hauling cost can be a big fac- 
tor in assuring profitable return 
to the producer and stabilized pric- 
es for consumers, association of- 
ficials point out. 





Dairymen 
report... 


Even when other 








mastitis drugs fail... 


P en-FZ gets ‘em back in the 


milking line fast 


Take it from dairymen who use it! New Dr. Hess Pen-FZ is the 
mastitis treatment that leaves nothing to chance. Even stubborn 


cases clear up in a hurry. This new 
from germ-starving nitrofurazone .. . 


“clear-up action” comes 
found only in Pen-FZ. 


Nitrofurazone, one of the powerful nitrofuran family, goes to 


work fast ... 


kills the four kinds of bacteria which most com- 


monly cause mastitis today. And no resistant strains build up. In 
fact, nitrofurazone in Pen-FZ does the bacteria-fighting job so 
well that in over 10 years of actual use, no mastitis organisms 


have developed any significant resistance. That’s 


why Pen-FZ is 


guaranteed to give effective results when used as recommended. 
Just team Dr. Hess Pen-FZ with your good herd management 
for the most effective mastitis control. Buy Pen-FZ at your 


favorite store today. 


For the complete story on lifesaving nitrofurazone and how 
it helps beat mastitis, write us for the booklet “‘Pen-FZ and the 


10-point Mastitis Control Program.” PC 








y” one of those lifesaving 


>-7-4 





Available in familiar tube 


or handy syringe. 


mitrofuranns 











eS HESS & CLARK, Inc. | Ashland, Ohio 


germ killers that last 











This Really 
is The 


““Uddermost“’ 
Permasoft® Uddersponge is bacteria resist- 
ant—won't mildew nor sour. No objectionable 
odor at any time. Can be boiled or placed in 


any standard sterilant. Won't shred nor 
crumble. Always soft and flexible, wet or dry. 
Holds lots more water than rags or paper. 
Washes and warms the udder quickly, thor- 
oughly. The cow loves it. Upgrades your milk. 
Costs leas than even paper towels. Users re- 
port up to 800 cleanings with one Permasoft 
Uddersponge. 


8” x 8” x 4”. Package of 6 at your milk plant 
or dealer, or postpaid $2.00. 


Trial Offer—Send us 25 cents for mailing cost, 
and name and address of your milk plant or 
supplies dealer and we will send you one 
Permasoft Uddersponge. Write or print your 
address plainly. Send coin—no stamps. 


ROLL DIPPERS INC., Maumee, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Dairy Specialties Since 1935 





md 







MONEY-BACK 


AYia 1d yee OUARANTEE! 


! ! 
Golden Rod 


Barbed Wire 
STRETCHER & SPLICER 






Weighs 8 Lbs. 
— Pulls “2 Ton! 


Now! One man can stretch 
barbed-wire Teer! oun - 
without he! Iden Re a 
Stretcher R's; spi cs to 
me both ends tight — 
leaves hands free to make = 
splice. rT 
Eiqntweight——7et pulls a 
Haif Ton! Built o — os ma- 
terials. Lasts for years! 
Satisfaction absolutely guar- 
anteed or your mone ack 
We are a nationally-known f 
firm who have been in business 
since 1886. 


| ORDER TODAY FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he is out of Golden Rods, 
ORDER DIRECT. We'll ship direct 
to you, Ppd. Send $6.95 today! 


DUTTON-LAINSON CO. OEPT. 





\ SPUCHNG 





Neer hoe 


HOOKS 
S1o we 


















Hastings, Nebr 
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Milk more quickly, easily and more efficiently 


Go Supermatic 


UNIVERSAL MILKERS 


So many more advantages — every detail is planned 
for greater sanitation, easier handling, faster milking, 
milk protection and improved cow comfort. 


EXTRA-DEEP MOISTURE WELL 

Traps bacteria-laden moisture, provides baffle that 
deflects in-flowing milk from entering vacuum 

line. Exclusively Universal —the envy of the 
industry — recommended by Sanitarians. 








EXCLUSIVE PULSATOR DESIGN 


Dependable, uniform in action. 





\ wi EXCLUSIVE BALANCED CLAW 


Scientifically designed to assure faster, more 
Ty ~~) uniform milking, finishing all four quarters evenly. 





FAMOUS ‘‘CALF-NOSE”’ INFLATIONS 
Exclusive ‘Natural Action" off-center design 
provides fast, natural, soothing action, prevents 
creeping and milk lock, gives comfortable 

teat massage. 





UNIVERSAL FLOOR-TYPE MILKERS 

The superior milker for those who prefer floor 
type design. Provides “‘visual'’ milking, easier 
handling — plus all the famous new 

Universal advantages. 


Un | 


MILKING MACHINE DIVISION 





Be sure you get ALL these 
advantages in your new 
milkers. See your Universal 
Dealer — or write for Bul- 
letin 620 — “Higher Qual- 
ity Milk Production.” 





5103 First Avenve, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
BRANCHES: 
Wovkesho, Wis., Syracuse, N. Y¥ 


National Cooperatives, Inc. 





BACKED BY OVER 42 YEARS OF MILKER MANUFACTURING “KNOW-HOW” 











HANDY HINTS 


ALL-PURPOSE BASKET 








To make this all-purpose basket 


6-inch lengths of inch- 
wide strap iron to the side of an 
oil drum. Drill these to accommo- 
date a heavy iron handle 

Ed Bernreuter, Illinois, uses this 
gadget in cleaning operations, ce- 
ment work, and forth. It is 
heavy enough to be used for vari- 
ous tasks and lifted by a tractor 
manure scoop; it will last indefi- 
nitely. 

Illinois 


weld two 


so 


GrRoveR BRINKMAN 


STORE MILKING MACHINE PARTS 








I took an old bread box for stor- 
ing the smaller parts of the milk- 
ing machine, such as the pulsator 
and magnet. The box keeps them 


dry and dust-free and opens at 
the “flick of a finger.” 
Israel J. SCHIFTAN 


MORE TRACTION ON ICE 


I use four 80-pound sacks of barn 


lime in the trunk of my car for 
more traction on ice and snow. 
The canvas sacks will not rot 


through and can be used over and 
over again. They are easy to put 
in and if I should get stuck, the 
lime can be used to spread under 
the tires. 


Wisconsin JOHN SATTERLEE 


GAS CAN SPOUT 





We put a discarded milk ‘infla- 
tion over the spout of a five-gal- 
lon fuel can. As the inflation is 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





SAFE @ FAST @ SURE 
TREATMENT .. . 


For sore, scab, injured, obstructed 
teats. Flex-O Medicated Teat Dilators 
—by their antiseptic, gentle dilating 
action—provide soothing relief, resist 
infection and promote clean, rapid 
healing. Keep teat canal OPEN in its 
normal shape until healed. Also for 
hard milkers. 


FIT ALL SIZE TEATS 


TWO SIZE DILATORS 
Regular — tor average teats 


Large — tor iacger tests 
48 Dilators . . . . $1.00 
24 Dilators.... 65 


At your dealer, or postpaid. 
DAIRY REMEDIES CO. 
Cedar Grove 4, New Jersey 


FLEX-O medicated 
TEAT DILATORS 


The ONLY cloth-covered 
dilators that contain NO WIRES 


























Soften UDDERS! 


r 
i 


Hike 


tive 
t 


. 


longed 


Jdders, Sore Teats 
drug and farm stores or write. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 4, W. Y. 






Heal TEATS! 


esigned to stay in pro- we 
e soreness... te: WO) Naylor's 
UDDER 

BALM 


eve soreness re- 
> congestion. You will 
is modern, more effec- 
medication for Tender 
$1 at 

















Demand SILOJOY® 
um your Ws LLawor 
ogwabues. Keeps 
good aaumind Wn. 
For delaik wule te- 


OF AMERICA 
FLAVOR CORPORATION Oe 14, HLLINONS 


3037 N. CLARK sTReet - 











BEFORE YOU BUY 


find out about a 


WAGON UNLOADER 





JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
— om ee 


The FLINCHBAUGH Company 
Eberts Lane, York, Pa. Dept. 6 


Please send information and prices on 
your complete line of Unloaders. 


Address 





Town State 
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flexible, the fuel can be poured 
without spilling, when transferring 
the fuel from one can to another 
or into the fuel tank of a tractor 
or car. 

We also make use of this idea 
on our household fuel can for pour- 
ing fuel into our heater. No fun- 
nel is needed. 

Minnesota ANN ZAWISTOWSKI 


FRONT UNLOADING 


[ae 





Unloading chopped hay and si- 
lage the hard way was getting 
monotonous, so I built one wagon 
box for front unloading. The false 
endgate was built as high as the 
sides of the wagon. This stays in 
its place while going to and from 
the field. 

When you drive up to the blow- 
er, it is easy to spot the right 
place to connect your unloading 
unit. With an elevator on your 
blower, you don’t have to unhook 
the pole from the tractor. All 
you need in front is a 12-inch end- 
gate. Chopped hay or silage prac- 
tically rolls out by itself. Since 
this worked out so well, all of my 
neighbors have changed their wag- 
ons to front unloading, too. 

Wisconsin EMIL KRAEMER 


PORTABLE SCAFFOLD 





We use our old hay stacker as 
a portable scaffold for painting. 
We wired three 2- by 12-inch planks 
securely across teeth of fork as a 
floor. It can be adjusted for any 
height. 


Kansas Lioyp E. GERSTNER 


ABSORBS LIQUID MANURE 


When cleaning the barn, I put 
sawdust on the bottom of the ma- 
nure spreader. I use enough to 
absorb the liquid, so that I can 
get it on the land. 


Minnesota Leo KIRTZECK 
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FEEDLOT FORAGE 











ee | scenes 
Farm dairy records kept by both Michigan State 
University and Louisiana State University show that 
it pays to take pasture to the cows. 

Daily feeding of green chopped forage, as com- 
pared to grazing, is like adding one-third or more 
pasture land to your farm. According to Michigan 
State University, this makes it possible to add three 
cows to the herd, increasing net income an average 
of $433 per farm. 

Summer temperature gives grazing cows a slight 
“fever” and sends them to the shade, according to 
Louisiana State University. Cows getting green 
chopped forage in the shed produced an average of 30 


_ BEATS GRAZ] 





Dependable 
of low-cost feed ... for green feeding or silage. Your choice 
of rear or side delivery. 


making pastures produce more 
ae —— ' 


to your farm 


pounds of milk, while those grazing produced only 23. 

In addition, records at both Universities show that 
feeding ensiled forage is also more productive than 
grazing. And everyone recognizes the many advan- 
tages of silage during summer drouths or winter storms. 

The Allis-Chalmers Forage Harvester has a 3-foot- 
wide cylinder with spiraled, cupped knives. Cutting 
and throwing action is continuous... takes less 
power. Stone-stopper protects knives, and a built-in 
sharpener keeps blades keen without removing the 
cylinder from the machine. You get more harvest 
power per dollar with Allis-Chalmers forage equip- 
ment. See your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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Self-feeding wagon takes pasture to the cows. 


Blower with big-capacity, blow-and-throw 
deliv 
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A FARMER TO FARMER REPORT 


by: Fremont Albers of: Dundas, Minnesota 











My first 16 Starline Stalls were put in in 1936. Since then I've added 14 
more stalls, § pens, and a barn cleaner—all Starline. The 20 year old 
stalls are just as solid as the new ones. 


Two years ago my hired man, Ed, said “Get a barn cleaner or another 
hired man”, so I got a Starline Barn Cleaner and Ed had just one word 
to say about it after two winters, “wonderful”. 


When I put in the barn cleaner we lengthened the stanchions stalls to 
5'4” and added electric cow trainers. The trainers keep the cows clean 
and the longer stalls are better for the cows’ udders. For my biggest 
cows I put in 10 chain tie stalls and 4’ x 6’ beds. 


I have had my silo unloader in for over a year now: it works fine. I 
cut through 18” of frozen silage around the 
edge of the silo. It was so pulverized we 


STARLINE couldn't tell it was frozen. My silo is lo- 


cated on the north end of the barn. 


SS eT Celt heca. 


75 Years of Manufacturing Progress 
for the Nation's Farmers 


STARLINE, INC. 


HARVARD, ILLINOIS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON STARLINE EQUIPMENT 


eatm ClLiamresS 
CATTLE PEERS 
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STARLINE, INC 
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advertisers . . . They are reliable. 


NEW ——————— 
POCKET 


HERD BOOKS Ss Fast 
IDENTITY 


with INSEMIKIT 
E-Z REDD TAGS 


Identify blood lines, breeding, feeding, 











Carry your herd records 
with you this easy way. 





NEW —purable Cover 


. . or dom-doughter comparisons with 1144” 

NEW —improved Ring Binder high numeraio on 3%" cow ond 8%" 
colf size togs. Colorful, contrasting num- 

NEW — revised Page Layout bers, weor- resistant plastic. Available 


with neck chain and fastener. Write for 
samples ond prices. 


NEW —records for 75 cows 


Now Available ONLY $3.50 TF 1958 CATALOG 


POSTPAID 22.8 
. From the world’s largest source of Artificial 


Breeding Equipment. Breeding and Show Ring 
Equipment, Extension Worker end Vo. Ag. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Supplies. Write Dept. 10 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
INSEMIKIT COMPANY, INC. 


Fort Atkinson Wisconsin Baraboo, Wisconsin 

















ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDING 





In India, they... 
castrate 
scrub bulls 


But this is only part of India's 
improvement effort which _in- 
cludes artificial breeding, bet- 
ter feeding and disease control. 


by H. A. Herman 


cattle improvement program, 

largely government sponsored. 
By 1961, about 1,900 key-village 
units and 600 artificial insemination 
centers will be in operation. In 
terms of cattle, the project will help 
raise 22,000 bulls, 936,000 bullocks, 
and 10,000 cows of improved strains 
by 1961. 

Of India’s 210 million head of 
cattle, over 40 million are water 
buffaloes. That country maintains 
over 70 per cent of all the cattle 
population in Asia. 

(The U. S. cattle population to- 
tals 95 million of which 21 million 
are milk cows.) 

The country is densely populated, 
290 people per square mile as com- 
pared to 50 persons per square mile 
in the United States. 

Cattle have long been held sacred 
by many religious faiths in India. 
For people of these faiths cattle 
flesh as food has, for centuries, 
been taboo. For generations cattle 
have been permitted to roam and 
multiply as feed and opportunity 
permitted. In some cases, cattle 
consuming food needed by the 
poorly-fed population, were protect- 
ed by custom and law. 


| has launched an intensive 


400 pounds milk per cow... 


The need for controlled breeding 
and improvement of cattle, particu- 
larly for milk yield, has long been 
known by India’s agricultural work- 
ers. The Indian cow, on the aver- 
age, produces about 400 pounds of 
milk per year, just about enough for 
the calf. The need for greater milk 
consumption by the population has 
long been recognized as India is 
primarily a “rice-eating’ country 
with an average milk supply of 
only 95 pounds per capita. 

As early as 1939, Dr. S. D. Sam- 
path Kumaran (U. S. trained), in- 
seminated 33 cows of the Palace 
Dairy Farm, Mysore, India. In 
1940 cows in the Sahiwal herd of 
the Indian Agricultural Research 
herd were bred artificially. By 
1942, research work was underway 
and a few small breeding centers 
were set up for demonstration. 

At the present time, advises Dr. 
K. S. Suri of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, there are more than 146 
artificial insemination centers with 
nearly 600 village units (local tech- 
nicians). 

In some of the main breeding 
centers bulls of improved inheri- 
tance are being reared and distrib- 
uted to other newly-organized cen- 
ters. In addition, semen from pedi- 
greed bulls, of both Jersey and se- 
lected Indian breeds, is being flown 
from the Southern Regional Station 
in Bangalore (of the National Dairy 





The SPROCKET PACKER AND MULCHER pulverizes 
and firms soli of plowed cornstalk ground, 
smothers the corn borer, saves labor preparin 
ideal seedbed, gets you better germination an 
yields. Ask any user 


The BEARCAT SEEDBED MAKER is 3 machines in 


cleans it and makes ideal seedbed. Can't be 
beat for plowed sod ground. Seeder attachment 
available. Get full information, write today. 


Outstanding in burr mill per- 
formance and construction. 
Precision machine-ground 
burrs of Ni-Hard alloy, 
magnet protected. Large 
capacity. Trailer mounted 
with power take-off. 


Trailer Mounted 
for Power Take-off Has traveling feed 


table and is especially designed for grinding or 
chopping larger quantities of loose or baled hay 
and roughage of any kind. Furnished either with 
or without Trailer Mount and Power Take-off 
Both cutter knives and heavy swing hammers— 
it grinds any feed, green, wet or dry, snapped 
or ear corn, roughage bundles or baled flakes, 
with ordinary farm tractor — and no monkey 
business, Get full information on real honest- 
to-goodness grinding outfits. Write today. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


GOOD FARMING 






Bear Cat 
SEED BED MAKER 
—— j & SEEDER 














yne, and once over any plowed field saves labor, 














NEW Bear Cat BURR MILL 














NEW 


BEAR CAT 


COMBINATION 
Grain and Roughage Mill 
also Ensilage Cutter 























Western Land Roller Co., Dept. 712-47 


Hastings, Nebraska — Manutacturers 















| FOR MINOR CUTS—WOUNDS 


| CRACKED TEATS—CHAPPING 


ANTISEPTIC 
OINTMENT 
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Back Your Future With 
U. S. Savings Bonds 







































NEW v Pat. Applied for 


Spade Blade Auger Point 
Here's a new auger design that digs 
through any type of soil, tree roots, 
etc. — actually scours itself as it digs. 
The Ottawa Farm Chief also features 
Timken Bearings. Anti-strip Gears; 
Blood rothere Baleneed Drive, many 
other improved operating features. 
See it at your Dealer's today or write 
for details — you’!! like its ease of han- 
dling and low price. 


Manufactured by 


AQOMFORE EQuiPMENT CoO. 


2609 DD Wolnut, Kansas City, Missouri 














March 10, 


1958 








“Burlap...one of 
our blessings, 


says George M. Hunsberger, 
dairy farmer, Plumsteadville, Pa. 
“Ten-ounce burlap bags make 
many trips to and from the feed 
mill. Using the return bag pro- 
gram has proved to be the most 
economical way to buy feed.” 





You're sure of 


e contents and weight 
e freshness and cleanliness 
® quantity on hand 


when you buy feed in burlap 
bags. You can order any amount 
at a time and mix or change 
formulas and medications. 


The Burlap 
Council 


122 East 42nd Street » New York 17, N.Y. 














Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 

















Wo), Fer Richer 
a 6 ¢/Sweet Smelling 
4 5 Appetizing Silage 


Use SPRING PASTURE 
Flavored Silage Preservative 


To Eliminate “‘SILO STINK’? 


— Make all silage more appetizing ond 
nutritious — Preserve vitamins (up to 17% 
more carotene, 217% more vitamin E, and 
6% more protein) — make poor roughage 
more polatable. 


Ask your Dealer or Write Spring 
The KALO CO., Quincy, u. Pasture 














Research Institute) to different 
parts of the country. 

The key-village program is known 
as the “master plan” for cattle 
improvement and involves several 
integrated plans, such as: 

1. Multiplication of superior 
breeds of cattle adapted to the en- 
vironment, 

2. Controlled breeding. 

3. Prevention and control of com- 
mon diseases and pests. 

4. Proper feeding and production 
of adequate feed. 

5. Improved sanitation and mar- 
keting facilities. 

Since it is necessary to prevent 
breeding by scrub bulls, the Live- 
stock Improvement Act has: been 
set up in most areas by representa- 
tives of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
This act provides for compulsory 
castration of scrub bulls, and ap- 
proves the maintenance of only 
properly-licensed sires of improved 
breeding. It is a far-reaching step 
compared to the centuries-old cus- 
tom where breeding was uncon- 
trolled. 

Another part of the program is 
a calf subsidy plan. Its operation 
calls for government subsidized 
maintenance of selected calves, 
from 3 months to 3 years of age, at 
about 10 rupees ($2.25) per month. 
This plan is expected to provide 
many desirable bulls for use in ar- 
tificial breeding. Already nearly 
2,000 bulls have been produced. 


Isolation of useless cattle ... 


True to religious teachings and 
strong belief in established customs, 
most Indian cattle improvement 
programs frown on the slaughter- 
ing of uneconomic cattle. This is 
understandable. The official report 
upon which this article is based 
states: 

“As elimination of useless, un- 
productive, and uneconomic cattle 
also is necessary for achievement 
of progressive development, 26 Gos- 
adans (homes for old and useless 
cattle) have been established.” 
These are in remote forest areas 
where the cattle are maintained by 
grazing. It is expected to have at 
least 160 “homes” throughout the 
country where old, infirm, and use- 
less cattle will be segregated on a 
subsidy basis. Facilities have been 
Set up for cleaning and curing of 
hides, and the profitable utiliza- 
tion of the carcasses. 

Disease control measures have 
been set up in most areas. Com- 
pulsory immunization and the prop- 
er disposal of carcasses and infec- 
tive material are provided. A net- 


work of veterinary centers has been 
established where farmers can get | 


free advice and their animals re- 
ceive free treatment. These centers 
are being expanded rapidly. 

The use of better seed, improved 
crop production methods, conserva- 
tion of feed by use of pit-silos, and 
establishment of better pastures 
are part of the program for better 
cattle nutrition. 

Facilities for marketing of live- 
stock and products are being organ- 
ized in the key-villages, Milk re- 
cording units already have been 
provided in some of these villages. 

The picture in India is much dif- 
ferent than ours, but it is most en- 
couraging to learn that scientific 
agriculture and fast-moving live- 
stock breeding methods are being 
adopted in this very old country. 
Certainly it can mean a better liv- 
ing and less starvation in a country 
with 360 million people and the 
poorest of diets, both in quantity 
and quality. 





Consumption of meat per per- 
son in the U. S. in 1957 is expect- 
ed to total 159 pounds, according 
to U.S.D.A. estimates. This would 
be 8 pounds under the 1956 rate. 
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PREVENT 
“HARDWARE DISEASE” 


new 
improved 
design 


MAGNETROL) 


(i? Permanent magnet that 


RIGHT: 

Alnico-V magnet 

special “dumbbell” 

cross section to 

hold heavier load. 

Will not roll in 

stomach. 

RIGHT: 

MAGNETROL rests 

flat at bottom 

of first stomach. 

Lasts longer than 

life of cow. 

Prevents heart 

and lung puncture. 
Greatest advance in controlling dreaded 
“hardware disease." 


Alnico-V non-corroding metal. 
Smooth finish. No sharp edges 
New design lies flat. Holds more 
nails, wire, bolts, spikes, etc. 
Saves loss of cattle, loss of 
production, cost of surgery. 
Prevents heart, lung, liver punc- 
ture. 


FARGO CORP. 





will not roll. Lies flat. 





= 


Diaphragm 





Fully tested ond approved. inexpensive 
insurance to protect the welfare of your 
herd. The best onswer yet to reduce ex- 
pensive surgery. It is estimated that 85' ; 
of cattle deaths on forms are due to 
“hardware disease.” 


ORDER TODAY 


Don't delay. Send $6.00 today for box 
of 2 MAGNETROLS by check, cash or 
money order. Money back if not satisfied. 


Un ae Dept. 1A | 


SOUTH GLASTONBURY, CONN. 








CLEAR THE DECK OF YOUR UNUSED MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Sell it now! 


The market is favorable . . 


. the results QUICK. Sell 


it for CASH by advertising in the Special Opportunity section of Hoard’s 


| Dairyman. 


Rates 30c per word including name and address. 


Send your classified ad order today to Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 


son, Wisconsin. 








GIANT PORTABLE VERMEER | 


POW-R-SPRINKLER | 


COVERS LARGE AREA 
AT A LOW, CONTROLLED 






COVERS 2'/ to 5 Acres Per Hour 
With Desired Amount Of “Rain” 


Here's the ORIGINAL giant portable sprinkler for fast, 
low-cost, labor-saving irrigation. Tested for years — no 
other sprinkler can offer such @ carefully controlled and 
accurate precipitation application. Pow-R-Sprinkler re- 
sembles a giant lawn sprinkler on wheels. Rotates by 





Air photo above shows Pow-R-Sprinkler in field. 
Big nozzle covers outer circles and small nozzles 
the inner area. 


One of 3 Pow-R-Sprinkler models, the L140 
(above) is 140° long. Boom ends can be lowered 
in minutes for going under power lines and tele- 
phone wires. 


water pressure only. Saves backbreaking pipe moving, FREER COLORFUL LITERATURE AND 


labor and time. Pulled by any farm tractor. Ideal system Write for n 


for row crop or pasture. 


PRECIPITATION RATE CHARTS 
ame of nearest dealer and low prices. Avail- 


able in 3 models to fit any size operation. 


VERMEER MFG. CO. - Dept. i412 - W. Washington + Pella, lowa 











Getting 


the most from 
your dryer 
by Margaret Speers 


HE automatic dryer is a marvelous ma- 
chine. It'll dry your entire wash without 


the weather 


youl nce stepping out into 
and it will do it without much attention. 
In most instances, you, the person using the 


dryer, are responsible for being completely 
with its performance or of harboring, 
unspoken, dissatisfaction. 
manufacturers are not the least 
hesitant to state that women could avoid and/ 
or dispose of most of their dryer problems 
simply by reading the instruction books they 
receive with their machines. 

So that’s the place to begin. Find that in- 
struction book, read it, and do what it says. 

A second ingredient in the recipe for top 
performance is common sense or good judg- 
ment, whichever you choose to call it. Use 
your head; the dryer doesn’t have one! It is 
you who decides what goes into the dryer and 
how much in at one time. You set the 
dial and you are responsible for taking the 
clothes out at the right time. 
be sorted for proper drying. 
The most efficient way is to sort the clothes 
at washing time; then a washer load auto- 
matically becomes a dryer load. Wash and dry 
together the white clothes; do the colorfast 
items together, put the non-colorfast things in 
a separate load. Quick-drying clothes, such as 
dacrons, rayons, nylons, and other 
synthetics require low drying temperatures 
ind should be dried separately, not with 
heavier, longer-drying cottons. Items prone to 
shedding lint, such as shag rugs, should be 
washed and dried together. 


pleased 
perhaps an 
Some dryer 


o > 
yoes 


Clothes need to 


orlons, 


Some dryers have separate temperature set- 
tings for each fabric, making it necessary to 
sort the clothes according to the fibers in them. 
In other dryers, there is one timer—one ther- 
mostat which dries all clothes at the same safe 
temperature. It is important to sort your 
clothes according to the type of dryer. 


Overdrying causes shrinkage .. . 

If you will let it, your clothes dryer will do 
its job too well. This is called overdrying. 
Overdrying usually brings dissatisfaction. It 
can cause excessive shrinkage and excessive 
static electricity, especially in synthetics; and 
it sets wrinkles that can’t be smoothed out by 
folding 

No dryer can dry all fabrics of all weights 
and all sizes in exactly the same length of time. 
No one can even tell you how long it is going 
to take to dry your clothes in a certain dryer. 
It will depend on the dryer itself, on the in- 
stallation (the voltage), on the air flow, on the 
quality of the spin-dry of your washer, on the 
kind of fabric, and its weight. 

Therefore, it is important that you do a bit 
of testing the first few times you use your 
dryer. Remove the garments and feel them at 
different intervals during the drying cycle, It 
remove the clothes when there is 


is Dest to 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


CLOTHES WILL BE SOFT AND FLUFFY if dryer is used according to instructions. 
With a little know-how, clothes can be folded immediately upon removal from dryer. 


still a little moisture in them. Jot down the 
drying time of each kind of wash load you 
have. This will be a good guide to follow on 
succeeding washdays. 

To eliminate shrinkage .. . 

Shrinkage is something many dryer users 
complain about. Yet much of it could be elim- 
inated with a little extra care. All knitted fab- 
rics are going to shrink to a certain degree. 
They shrink some from just being wet no mat- 
ter how they are dried. They will shrink ex- 
cessively when overdried. You will hold shrink- 
age of knits (tee shirts, underwear, slips) to 
a minimum if you take them out when a little 
moisture still remains in them. Block the 
slightly damp garments immediately, stretch- 
ing them as you fold them. 

When you use a dryer, it is especially impor- 
tant to buy clothes which have been pre- 
shrunk; then shrinkage of any kind will be 
much less a problem. It is also good insurance 
to buy knits such as tee shirts a size or two 
too big. No matter what your family needs, 
it is smart shopping to buy with the dryer in 
mind. There are so many fabrics and finishes 
today that are wrinkle resistant and these will 
require no ironing if properly dried. 

Dry such fabrics as nylons, dacrons, rayons, 
and treated cottons for only a short time, 5 or 
10 minutes. Then put them immediately on a 
hanger and there will be no wrinkles. 


Good drying pointers ... 


* Fold clothes immediately when taken from 
the dryer. Don’t leave them in a wrinkled heap 
in a basket or on the table. It is the immediate 
folding, when the clothes are still slightly 
damp, that saves ironing many pieces. 

¢ When drying a mixed load, such as pil- 
lowcases, sheets, tee shirts, and bath towels, 
take out the lighter things first and let the 
other heavy items continue to tumble until dry. 

* You may dry starched clothes in your 
dryer, but it is only common sense to dry them 
as a separate load. Otherwise, starch will rub 





off on the unstarched things during drying. 

When starched garments are to be dried in 
the dryer, use a 50 per cent heavier starch so- 
lution. Remove as much excess water as pos- 
sible before placing in the dryer so starch does 
not drip and make the drum sticky. Do not dry 
items which have been starched with plastic 
or permanent starch, for this starch coats the 
drum and permanently dries on the finish. 

If you starch only the collars and cuffs of 
shirts, dry the shirts first, then starch, and do 
not return the shirts to the dryer. 

¢ When drying blankets, follow your in- 
struction book closely. Since agitation causes 
shrinkage, toss a couple of bath towels into 
the dryer with the blanket to keep agitation 
to a minimum. Be sure to remove the blanket 
when there is a bit of moisture remaining. 
Then stretch it to its original length and width. 
If you want it even fluffier, brush it. For 
electric blankets, follow the blanket manufac- 
turers’ instructions. 

¢ To avoid tearing in the dryer, snap all 
snaps, close all zippers, fasten all hooks and 
buckles, and mend before washing and drying. 
If there is any doubt in your mind about a but- 
ton or buckle being able to take the high heat 
of the dryer, remove it before drying. 


¢ It will be wise to be cautious about put- 
ting items with rubber on them in the dryer. 
There is some question about whether rubber 
loses its life in the dryer or whether such loss 
is due to normal stretching and wear. 

* Take good care of your dryer. Regularly 
clean the finish on drum and exterior with a 
damp cloth and wipe dry. Wax cuter surfaces, 
if you desire. Occasionally wipe the interior 
of the drum with soap and water, especially 
after drying heavily starched, dyed, tinted, or 
non-colorfast items. 

Clean both sides of the lint trap after each 
drying day. Be sure lint trap is replaced cor- 
rectly and tightly so all lint will be caught. 
For periodic cleaning, disconnect dryer and use 
vacuum cleaner crevice tool to remove lint 
from chamber around the lint trap. THE END 












March 


10, 1958 


From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


read this and maybe spring will 
be laying soft fingers on the 
landscape where you live. But, as 
of this writing, the world is white 
with a steady four-day snow. 
Kathy and I are spending our 10th 


I: WILL be March when you 


day of confinement to quarters 
with flu. The King Alfred daffo- 
dils, the crocuses, hyacinths, and 


the tulips of many hues that I 
tucked in the borders last fall seem 
very far away, indeed, from bloom. 

Asiatic flu skipped us on the 
first round but it must have 
checked the list and found our 
names missing for it reached back 
and laid us low with one chilling 
swoop, then bore us along on the 
crest of 105-degree temperatures, 
accompanied with full complement 
of aches, abscessed throats, and 
other nasty complications. 

My doctor believes in using 
everything that modern medicine 
has discovered, so I had the works 

. Shots for headache and infec- 
tion; antibiotics; codiene of increas- 
ing strength; finally leading up to 
morphine pills. Kathy had nothing 
except a mild sedative and some 
cough medicine as her doctor still 
puts his faith in nature’s ability to 
take care of herself. Result: We're 
both at about the same level of 
recovery, so draw your own con- 
clusions. 


Spring sewing ... 

I'm itching to recover my strength 
so I can dig into the “sewing 
trunk” and get started on some of 
the materials I bought at the end 
of last summer and tucked away 
to make up for myself and Kathy, 
this spring. 

According to a recent national 
survey, two-thirds of the American 
women between the ages of 18 and 
65 have sewing machines; 62 per 
cent own them and the other 7 per 
cent rent or borrow. 

The making of new garments 
leads in sewing machine use; one- 
third of the women who sew aver- 
age 12 garments a year, with 
dresses for themselves and children 
leading. Skirts, blouses, lingerie, 
suits, and coats follow in sewing 
popularity. About a third of the 
women make household items such 
as curtains and slip-covers. 

Not many home sewers attempt 
anything for men, such as shirts or 
pajamas, and women in rural com- 
munities sew more than those in 
urban centers. 

Modern sewing machines are 
truly marvels of mechanical effi- 
ciency. I wish I had the courage 
to buy one, but they actually fright- 
en me. And I believe they might 
frustrate me, too, for I'd know the 
potential was there for doing such 
wonderful things that maybe I 
shouldn’t be fiddling along with 
just straight seams and loose-ten- 
sion gathering threads. 


Perfect custards ... 


From a friend in Fulton County, 
Illinois, comes a family standby 
recipe for custard pie that has not 
failed her in 37 years of cooking; 
this in response to my complaint 
of a few issues back on custard 
failures. 

Prepare a 9-inch unbaked pie 
shell. Beat lightly with a silver 
fork, 3 large or 4 medium-sized 
eggs. Add 8 tablespoons sugar, a 
dash of salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
and 4 to 1 teaspoon nutmeg, fresh 
grated preferable for best flavor. 
Beat this mixture only until well- 
blended. 


Now, slowly blend in $3 cups 
whole milk, beating all the while 
with the fork. Pour into the un- 
baked shell; put into pre-heated 
350-degree oven for 55 minutes to 
1 hour, or until crust is done. 

“I think the secret is in not over- 
beating and not using too much su- 
gar,” our reader says. “And bake 
it slowly so it won't be watery. If 
you wish, you can adapt this to a 
dessert, in a casserole. Use 4 eggs, 
\% cup sugar, 4% teaspoon salt, 1 
teaspoon vanilla and nutmeg, and 
1 quart of milk. Blend same as for 
pie and bake in glass pan for 1 hour 
at 325 degrees. 

In the little hill town in Missouri 
where my mother lives, there is a 
little cafe that has made history in 
a 100-mile radius for its excellent 
pies. Salesmen make it there for 
lunch and order pies to be picked 
up on their way back through, at 
the end of the week. Schools sched- 
ule their tournaments in the little 
town so they can eat at this cafe; 
townspeople and country people 
flock there for lunches and dinners. 

I always make a bee-line for a 
stool at their counter when I go 
home. Mrs. Lamb, the woman who, 
with her husband, runs the place, 
never needs to ask what I want, a 
piece of custard pie! 

“They're easy as _ clock-work,” 
she laughs. “And why shouldn't 
they be? I bake at least four cus- 
tard pies every day in the week so 
they’re just the same as apple and 
lemon and dewberry and gooseber- 
ry and all the other kinds I bake.” 


Are you building a home? 


The principal of our school sent 
me this for inclusion in the monthly 
paper we issue and distribute to 
P.T.A. members and school patrons. 
It has been so well-liked, I want to 
pass it along for you to read and 
use. The author is unknown. 


Design for a home 

Preparation: Invite God to lay 
the cornerstone. Excavate for foun- 
dations by removing doubts, fears, 
and selfishnesses. 

Construction: Erect a_ strong 
framework of faith, supported by 
sturdy beams of deep devotion; lay 
a stout flooring of sympathetic 
understanding; lath with generos- 
ity; insulate with enthusiasm; and 
plaster with a sense of humor. 

Shingle the roof with protective 
kindness and apply siding composed 
of high hope and great expectation. 
Chink all cracks and crevices with 
pleasant memories and little fam- 
ily jokes. Build in permanent fix- 
tures of honesty and integrity. 

Provide doorways wide enough 
for the heavy-hearted and the mer- 
ry-hearted to enter. Plan plenty of 
windows to admit sunshine for the 
joy of living. Weatherstrip all open- 
ings with appreciation. 

Equip with plumbing adequate 
for daily cleansing of the spirit; in- 
stall heating apparatus guaranteed 
to maintain a steady glow of 
friendly warmth; illuminate with 
the shining radiance of smiles and 
tears; and ventilate with an un- 
limited supply of patience. 

Adorn the walls with cheerful 
courtesy and pave the hearth with 
hospitality. Cement the walk with 
humility and surround the yard 
with a fence of loyalty, entered 
through the gate of gratitude. 

Furnish throughout the year with 
love. Insure against disaster by 
fervent prayer for daily guidance. 

Walk right in... the place is 
yours! 

















4773 


9183 
10—20 


4773. Smart 


9183. 


lines carried out in little jacket. 
sizes 10 to 20. Size 
yords 
Price 35 cents. 


pattern in misses’ 
16 dress takes 
fabric; 


9014. 


detailed bodice and 
Printed pattern in sizes 14% to 244. 
yards 


Size 16% takes 


fabric. 


144-24 


sheath 
neckline and rounded hip pockets. Printed 
pattern in half sizes 14%) to 24%. Size 
16% dress takes 3Y%yards 35-inch fabric; 
jacket 2% yards. 35 cents. 


Price 35 cents. 


Princess sundress with the lovely 


4% 


jocket 1% yards. 


Half-size fashion with beautifully- 
softly-flared 


3% 


with 


9075. 


with our printed pattern. 
tokes 3% yards 35-inch fabric. 


4767. Four-way pley 
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Cool flattery for half-sizers is easy to cut and sew 


Sizes 14% to 24%. Sire 16% 


Price 35 cents. 


werdrobe for daughter is easy sew- 


ing for Mother. Printed pattern in child's sizes 2,4,6,8,10. 


9075 

















sweetheart 


Printed 


35-inch 


skirt. 


35-inch 


-—T—f 142-244 


9014 
14%4—24\4 


Size 6 bra and skirt take 1% yords 
35-inch fabric; shirt 1% yords; shorts 


% yard. Price 35 cents. 


9213. A neat fashion for any season. 
The scoop neckline may be varied to 
collar style. Printed pattern in misses’ 
and women's sizes 12 to 20; 40 to 46. 
Size 18 takes 5% yords 35-inch 
fabric. Price 35 cents 






















7359 
7359. Three lacy little doilies to set off 7055. Whirl - skirted pinafore, bow - tied 
your household accessories. They make wel- shoulders, bow-tied sash. Make ‘‘ballet 
come gifts, too. Crochet directions for 11- slipper’ pockets in gay embroidery. Child's 
inch round doily, 10-inch square, and 9'/,- sizes 2,4,6,8,10. Tissue pottern, embroidery 
x 14-inch oval. Price 25 cents. transfer. STATE SIZE. Price 25 cents. 
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NO PATTERNS 





| Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 
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ncrease Your Profit. 


WITH THIS 


PAPEC TEAM 





V and “40” CROP 
BLOWER 











our work done faster and better with this Papec team...and save 
money too. That means extra profit for you! 

The 1958 Papec "32A” Forage Harvester is priced lower than any other forage 
harvester. Yet it has the features and capacity you expect in heavier, more 
expensive machines, Again and again in field trials the Papec “32A” has handled 
the heaviest, toughest crops with record speed. 

An Ohio dairyman says: “We are more than pleased with our 32A —the only 
forage harvester that would run really successfully on our tractor PTO. Easy to 
grease and such a light and easy machine to manipulate in the field. We cut old 
Virginia corn that was thick and 15 ft. high — some down, and we didn’t clog at 
any time Your machine was priced $200 below the next best machine. Papec is the 
only company that has ever asked us how we were getting on with our equipment 
and what kind of service we were getting. We certainly appreciate your interest.” 
Handling forage is one of your most expensive operations. A Papec harvester will 
cut your cost because it costs least to buy, least to run and handles crops faster and 


You'll get 


cheaper. That means more proht for you 


4 QUICK-HITCH ATTACHMENTS 


Direct Cut, Hay Pick-up, 1- and 2-Row Attachments 














a . - _ ee 


YOU GET ALL THESE FEATURES IN A PAPEC 


2 V-belt Main Drive... Automatic Delivery Pipe Control...Side 
and Rear Feed Delivery...Manual and Hydraulic Lifts... Ad- 
justable Axles and Hay Pick-up Fingers...Capacity-increasing 
patented Silage Shelf...High Speed Cutting Wheel...Wheel 
Hold-down and Push-bar standard on Direct Cut Attachment. 


ALL-NEW PAPEC Model 40 CROP BLOWER 


The big-capacity, low-cost 
crop blower. Easily keeps 
ahead of forage harvester. 
Hopper or apron table... 
PTO or Belt Drive... Fin- 
gertip Table Lift eliminates 
strain .. . Retractable Trans- 
- port Wheels .. . Cut Steel, 
Heat Treated Gears in PTO 
Drive ... Timken Bearings. 





See this cost-cutting, profit-making team at your Papec dealer, or send 
name on margin of ad for FREE booklet. Papec Machine Company, 
Shortsville, N.Y.; 243 W. Merrill St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 2925 
Chrysler Rd., Kansas City, Kan.; 18 N. Tyler Ave., Hopkins, Minn. 











that it is well adapted in the South 
and Southeast. It grows well on the 
light sandy soils of the Coastal 
plains and also on the heavier clay 
soils of the Piedmont. It also grows 
well in the silty loam soils of our 
river and creek bottom lands. Coas- 
tal Bermuda not do well on 
very poorly drained soils. 

When adequately fertilized it 
grows and produces well on soils 
low in natural fertility or on soils 
low in fertility as a result of exces- 
sive cropping and erosion. It is 
adapted to a much wider range of 
soil types than other crops. Coastal 
Bermuda grows best at high tem- 
peratures and makes little growth 
when mean temperatures drop be- 
low 60 degrees 

While Coastal Bermuda will tol- 
erate flooding for rather long pe- 
riods, it will make little, if any, 
growth on waterlogged soils. When 
adequately fertilized, it has made 
excellent growth on deep sands and 
badly-eroded clays. 

It has made good growth on both 
acid and alkaline soils and is not as 
sensitive to soil acidity as many 
other plants, but there is evidence 
to suggest that it grows best in soils 
with a pH between 6.0 and 6.5. 


does 


Rotate pastures 


Results indicate that 
ture production can be very sub- 
stantially increased by rotational 
grazing. It is best to use sufficient 
animals to graze down an area as 
quickly as possible. This method 
does not injure the root system and 


total pas- 


quick recovery results. The young 
growth following close grazing is 
much more nutritious. 


For milking dairy cows it is im- 
portant to keep the grazing young, 
growing, and tender. If the amount 
of grazing is more than the cows 
can consume quickly, it is best to 
clip the pasture. 

Not only does Coastal Bermuda 
supply an abundant and profitable 
source of grazing, but it is an ex- 
cellent hay plant. It has many ad- 
vantages over other hay crops. It 
contains less moisture when cut for 
hay and cures faster than any other 
hay crop, and is considered much 
more dependable. 

When rain falls on legume hays 
in the swath or windrow, many of 
the nutritious leaves fall off and 
are lost, but with Coastal there are 
no such losses. Much higher yields 
per acre are possible and the hay- 


making time can be spread over 
the entire growing season. 
You can expect about five cut- 


a Sot - 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Coastal Bermuda is here to stay 


(Continved from page 237) 


tings per season from well ferti- 
lized hay fields. Since summer 
growth is so abundant, about half 
of the summer pasture can be set 
aside for hay or silage. Farm yields 
of 7 to 10 tons of hay or 20 to 30 
tons of silage per acre can be ex- 
pected when it is fertilized and 
managed as recommended. 


Cut af right time... 


The time of cutting is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the 
quality of hay produced. It can be 
expected that the protein content, 
palatability, and digestibility will 
be reduced when the time of cut- 
ting is delayed beyond the optimum 
date. The grass should be cut for 
hay when it is not more than 14 
inches high. 

Coastal Bermuda rarely produces 


viable seed, so it must be estab- 
lished by sprigging. It is essential 


that live, fresh sprigs be used. De- 
terioration begins quickly after the 
sprigs are dug, especially if they 
are allowed to wilt or become over- 
heated. Sprigs that have been 
properly handled can be used suc- 
cessfully after being dug for 2 or 3 
days, but for best results they 
should be planted as soon as pos- 
sible after digging. 

Because of the importance of 
fresh planting stock in securing a 
good stand, it is strongly recom- 
mended that farmers establish farm 
nursery areas so that they will have 
fresh sprigs available when soil 
moisture conditions are most fa- 
vorable. It may be _ successfully 
planted from early spring to early 
fall, whenever soil conditions are 
favorable, 


How to plant... 


Many different methods of plant- 
ing have been used. Various kinds 
of planters have been used success- 
fully. Very good stands have been 
gotten by using tobacco transplant- 
ers. Tree planters, vegetable plant- 
ers, and others have been used to 
advantage. 

Many farmers have built planters 
of their own design that have given 
good results. An automatic planter 
developed especially for planting 
Bermuda grass has worked well 
when short sprigs have been plant- 
ed shallow in moist soils. 

Almost any of the methods of 
planting will be successful if the fol- 
lowing principles are observed: 

1. Use live, freshly-dug sprigs. 

2. Plant when soil is moist. 


3. Leave tips of sprigs above 


ground; and soil about the sprigs. 





wt eo Yo. oy 


AUTOMATIC PLANTER being used to plant sprigs. Some farmers 
have broadcast the freshly-dug sprigs with a manure spreader, fol- 
lowed by disking and then packing with a cultipacker or a roller. 
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4. Control weeds after planting 
(2,4-D or rotary hoe). 

5. Fertilize liberally, 
with nitrogen. 

For large scale plantings, the 
broadcast method has been found 
to be the best means of assuring a 
good stand and a quick cover. Lime 
soil according to soil test. Prepare 
a good seedbed, working 500 to 800 
pounds per acre of 4-12-12 fertilizer 
into the top few inches of the soil. 


especially 


Wait until it rains .. . 


As soon as machinery and equip- 
ment can be used on the field, use 
a Manure spreader to broadcast 40 
to 50 bushels of live, freshly-dug 
sprigs per acre. Follow with a 
weighted disk harrow with disks set 
straight. Use a cultipacker or roll- 
er following the disk harrow. Spray 
immediately with 3 pints of 2,4-D 
per acre (1% pounds acid equiva- 
lent). Make initia] nitrogen top- 
dressing as soon as growth starts. 

Coastal Bermuda can be estab- 
lished in Common Bermuda pas- 
tures by laying off 6- to 8-foot fur- 
rows with a middle buster or shovel 
plow, dropping sprigs in the furrow 
rows and lightly covering sprigs 
(running tractor wheel down the 
furrow is often sufficient). 

For first year, fertilize only the 
rows of Coastal. (Cattle can be 
kept on the pasture without damag- 
ing the Coastal.) This method will 
take 2 or 3 years for the Coastal 
to take over from the Common. 

Experience in South Carolina in- 
dicates that best results can be ex- 
pected with Coastal Bermuda by 
following a liberal fertilization pro- 
gram. As a practical matter, de- 
pending upon the number of cattle 
to be grazed or the amount of hay 
or silage needed, farmers are fer- 
tilizing their Coastal Bermuda ac- 
cording to the amount of grazing, 
hay, or silage desired. 





It has been found by research 
and demonstration that approxi- 
mately a 4-1-2 ratio of nitrogen, 
phosphate, and potash gives best 
results in fertilizing Coastal Ber- 
muda, To obtain this ratio and for 
high production, our farmers are 
using about 500 pounds per acre of 
an 0-10-20 fertilizer in February 
and another 500 pounds per acre in 
August, and top-dressing with 400 
pounds of nitrogen per acre in split 
applications during the growing 
season. 

Some results on heavier soils in- 
dicate that the 0-10-20 fertilizer 
could be applied in one application 
in the early spring. When fertilized 
for high production, at least part of 
the production usually must be cut 
for hay or silage, since it is diffi- 
cult to use sufficient numbers of 
cattle to keep the grass grazed 
down without wasting the forage. 

South Carolina farmers are find- 
ing that they can have ample win- 
ter grazing by top-seeding Coastal 
Bermuda pastures with small grains 
in September and October. Abruzzi 
rye is used for fall grazing, and 
oats are used chiefly for winter 
and early spring grazing. The 
small grain crops are seeded sepa- 
rately instead of in mixtures. Some 
form of grassland drill has been 
found best for such seeding. 

The regular grain drill can be 
used successfully for this purpose 
when the soil is loamy, the sod is 
not too heavy, and soil moisture 
conditions are favorable. Coastal 
sod should not be disked in prepara- 
tion for planting small grain, since 
this will injure or kill the sod. In 
following such a plan for winter 
grazing, farmers should be careful 
to manage the small grain by close 
grazing or mowing in the early 
spring so that the Coastal will not 
be retarded during the start of the 
growing season. THE END 
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IN THE DAIRY FIELD 


IODINE 
SANITIZERS 


OFFER ALLTHESE ADVANTAGES 


A LONG RECORD OF DEPENDABILITY. lodine is recognized as a most 
efficient antiseptic and germicide. It is known to be effective against 
a wide range of organisms. New technology has now resulted in more 
efficient iodine formulations developed especially for sanitization. 


EASY TO USE. lodine sanitizers are formulated especially for treat- 


ment of dairy utensils and equipment. Leading manufacturers offer 
iodine sanitizers and detergent-sanitizers as liquids, powders or tablets. 


EFFECTIVE. lodine sanitizers are effective in low concentrations . . . 
economical, too. They can help you supply better milk. 

EASY TO TEST. The well-known iodine color is an indication of solution 
strength. When the color of an iodine sanitizing solution begins to 
disappear, that is a signal to replenish or replace the solution. Test 
kits are available. 

Write us for further information and names of manufacturers offering 
iodine sanitizers in your area. No obligation, of course. 


CHILEAN IODINE EDUCATIONAL 














extra hired hand” 


Lynn Clark of Reeseville, Wisconsin 


“That’s right. We’re saving so much work since 
buying a Solar Milk Minder that it’s like hav- 
ing an extra hired hand. For instance: Pour- 
ing is easier and faster because a Milk Minder 
is lower. So low, that my wife can pour into it 
with ease. And because it’s stainless steel 
inside and out and has no corners, cleaning is 
no chore at all. In just a matter of seconds, 
our Milk Minder glistens like new! We've got 
a lot of time for other things since the Milk 


Minder’s been on the job.” 


Get the Solar Milk Minder’s work-saving facts 
today! Solar financing available, too. 


SOLAR 


Milk Minder 





Please send me the FREE Solar Milk Minder 


Catalog. 


Name 


"Our Solar 
Milk Minder 
gives us an 








Address. 





City 





3-58—HD-1 





100 to 700 gallon capacities (remote or self-contained units). 


2 Calan Prnancnt co 


division of U. S. INDUSTRIES, INC. BZ» 


BUREAU, INC. Room 2151, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 








All Milk Minder electrical controls are housed in a compact 
and moisture proof wall box. 


MEETS /§\ STANDARDS 


TOMAHAWK, WISCONSIN 
Serving dairy farmers since 1865 


Milk Minder Patents No. 2,803,952 and Others Pending 








e Wisconsi 


powere 





TODAY the swing is to... 





WISCONSIN-POWERED 





SELF-PROPELLED 


farm equipment 


e Wisconsin- 


prof velled 
McCormick 
Swather 








e Wisconsin-powered 
self-propelled Finco 
Row Crop Sprayer 


@ The growing popularity of Wisconsin-powered self-propelled equipment 
speaks for itself when you consider the advantages of Wisconsin Air-Cooling, 


Heavy-Duty 


Design and Construction and High Torque Performance. 


AIR COOLING, as supplied on all Wisconsin Engines (3 to 56 hp.) permits ex- 
tremely compact installation, keeps engine weight to a minimum and re- 


quires the least amount of 


attention 


You get a highly maneuverable, 


versatile machine with full control at your finger tips, under all field con- 


ditions 
cropped fields, getting in ar 
the work that is being don 


uphill, downhill, over rough or soft ground, working in heavily 
1 out of tight corners and keeping your eye on 
And you get efficient cooling at all tempera- 


tures up to 140° F. No water to boil away in hot weather; no freeze-ups 


in cold weather. 


HEAVY-DUTY DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION provides the in-built stamina that can 


“take it” 


no matter how rough or tough the going 


The drop-forged crank- 


shaft runs on tapered roller bearings at BOTH ends. 
BASIC HIGH TORQUE supplies the load-holding Lugging Power that hangs on 


through the shock loads and heavy pulls 


helps to prevent stalling. 


More than 2,000 Authorized Service Stations (there is one near you) 


carry replacement parts 


These cre some of the reasons why leading builders of self-propelled farm equipment ond a 


great variety of other form and orchard equipment specify ‘‘Wisconsin Power."* 
Write for free copy of Engine Bulletin $-223. 


te do the same for your equipment. 





it will poy you 


“ithe @ WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
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Get Your Silage Out 
of the Mud! 
Beats trench and bunk silos three 
ways from Sunday 
Provides lowest labor cost of 

making and feeding silage. Cost 

no more than a bunk silo 

often less 

Easy Payments * Special 
Winter Discounts 
Remember ... It's Steel 

WRITE TODAY 
. > 
* MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS : 
° Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio, Dept. HO27® 
. a 
© Please send complete information on your Jumbo Silo . 
>. >. 
a NAME . 
> >. 
e@ ADORESS . 
7 > 
> . 
7 . 



















if Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods 
Advertised in Hoord’s Dairyman— 
Ask Him Why! 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 





NO HORNS !y>2 
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Dr. Naylor's 


ghiccion soe. TD Ts 
PASTE 


r mailed post pak 
HH. W. NAYLOR CO. 
‘ Morris 12, N.Y. 
































Whuirlurind 
FEED 
MIXER 


Turn 
Home Grown 
Grains into 
High Grade 
Feeds and 


SAVE! 


FRESH-MIXED 
FEED AT 
SAVINGS UP TO 
$16.00 PER TON 


ae 4 a?) 
EVERY FARMER'S 
NEEDS 


30-DAY TRIAL 
EASY TERMS 


World's Largest Selling Mixer 
Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


BROWER MFG. CO. Box 2530, QUINCY, ILL 
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Confinement 


rearing popular | 


Less labor and land needed. It 
does require more building in- 
vestment and attention to feed. 


by Joe W. Sicer 


E LOST nearly a hundred 
pullets last year from foxes, 


and when housing’ time 

came most of the pullets were 
roosting in the trees. We've fixed 
up the old tool shed and are rais- 
ing in confinement this year.” 

“Why should I spend money on a 
building for raising pullets when I 
have all of this hillside land?” 

And so pullet raising goes. There 
are advantages and disadvantages 
on both sides. Conditions have 
changed, too. What may have been 
the right method of raising pullets 
five years ago may not be the best 
answer today. 


Advantages ... 


One reason why confinement 
rearing has become more popular is 
because many poultrymen today are 
raising pullets during off seasons. 
They have found that it pays to 
start replacement pullets at various 
times of the year. Their egg pro- 
duction is leveled out, and they can 
make better use of housing. This is 
particularly true with larger flocks. 

Some of these pullets would, of 
necessity, be raised at a time of 
year when pasture would not be 
available. Since confinement was 
necessary for some broods, it was 
simpler to use the same setup for 
all broods. 

Confinement rearing makes the 
poultryman independent of seasons. 

If you raise pullets in confine- 
ment, you can use expensive land 
for growing high-yielding, money- 
making crops. This can be quite 
an item with land worth $300 to 
$400 per acre. Pasture would be 
hard pressed to compete, 

The job of moving range houses 
and equipment is eliminated. With 
confinement rearing, feeders and 
waterers are in the house and ready 
to be used. Also eliminated is the 
job of laying a water line to the 
new range and taking it up again 
before freezing weather bursts the 
pipes. Likewise, it isn’t necessary 
to load and redistribute all those 
feeders at the new location. 

Time spent in caring for pullets 
is less with confined birds. You 
don’t need to walk so far to feed 
and water. There is no need to 
shift feeders and waterers around 
to prevent killing the pasture and 
to avoid a build-up of droppings 
around the equipment. Neither is 
there the nightly trek to lock the 
shelter doors, nor the early morn- 
ing hike to unlock them. You may 
have to stir the litter for the con- 
fined birds, but that is more than 
offset by the other savings. 

Feed can be delivered directly to 
a bulk bin in the confinement house. 
Mechanical feeders are practical 
with confinement. 

The over-all saving in time can 
be as much as 50 per cent, and 


often is more according to some 
poultrymen. 
If you have only limited land 


available for range rearing, con- 
finement raising helps to avoid 
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Belt up your tractor to an 


ONAN GENERATOR 


for all the power you need! 


Keeps you going when power is off! Sup- 
plies regulor 115/230-volt A.C. for lights, 
furnace, milker, freezer, woter pump, all 
equipment. FOUR MODELS: 3,000, 4,000, 
7,000, 10,000 weotts. Complete with belt 
pulley, double-throw transfer switch, circuit 
breaker, plug-in. Also engine-driven plants— 
500 to 75,000 watts. 


Write for FREE folder 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


3088A Univ. Ave. $. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


New MEYER E/evators 


Send for FREE Crib Blueprints and 
large catalog showing 10 styles of FA 
MOUS Meyer FARM ELEVATORS 
the Corn Beit leader. Rugged—no short 
turns— Wide. Extra-Heavy Buckets—50 
bu. corn or small grain in 3 minutes 
Choice roller or malleable chain. Exclu 
sive New Hoist. Write today 


MEYER MFG. CO. BOX 5663 MORTON, ILL. 


GET THE LONGEST-LASTING 


Teat DILATORS 
FAST, SURE RELIEF 




















Flexible Dilator 
carries ointment in, 


Why gamble? Flexible BAG BALM Teat 
Dilators give fast, sure relief, LAST 
LONGER, hold milk duct in shape for 
correct healing. 25 Dilators in each box 
—brimful of famous, medicated Bag 
Balm ointment. Fiuted flexible Dilator 
carries Bag Balm into teat. Be wise. Bag 
Balm Teat Dilators will not snag or 
come apart. Insist on BAG BALM Teat 
DILATORS. At your Dealer's. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
Lyndonville 69, Vermont 


BAG BALM 





Teat DILATORS 
CLEANS 
SANITIZES 
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“TAMED !IODINE"'® 


IOSAN’ 
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1OSAN replaces two or more products 
because it is both a powerful cleaner 
and sanitizer. Simplifies sanitation. 
Lowers bacteria counts. Removes and 
prevents miikstone buildup. Also 
helps prevent mastitis. 


1OSAN is the original “Tamed lodine” 
Detergent-Germicide. The U. S. Patent 
Number on its label is your protection 
against imitators. Available from your 
regular supplier or from Lazarus 
Laboratories inc., Division of West 
Chemical Products Inc., 42-16 West 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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¢¢K Pneumonia 
©" & Mastitis Losses 


Remarkable new | 
antibiotic provides 
up to 5 times more 


respiratory, mammary 





tissue concentration 


than penicillin. 
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IOMYCIN 


Safe - Effective 
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fect Your veterinorioan hos 
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Ask your veterinarian now about 
this unique new antibiotic. 
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NORDEN LABORATORIES 
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PARTY PACK ha ry og for a Happy 
Birthday Party for your child. Suitable for chil 


iren all ages—Serves 8 guests. Pack consists of 
a rf Items of the f wing: 1 Fancy Dec- 
rated Happy Birthday Tablecloth size 58x88; 1 
Delightful Game for entire party; 1 Box of 
Candles for the Birthday Cake 
And & ea { the f wing items: Plates, Drink- 
ng Cups with Handles, Napkins, Spoons, Forks, 
‘andy or Nut Baskets, Fancy Party Hats, Beauti- 
ful Party Prizes, Candle Holders, Large Colorful 
Balloons, Party Invitations, Cards and Envelopes 
Everything to make your Child's Birthday Party 


the Mappiest Day of the Year. 99 Colorful Items 


All in One Large Box. 

A $6. Value—SPECIAL $4.25—Post Prepaid 
No C.O.D. Please. Cash—Check—or Money Order 
You will be delighted or your money back 

THE HAPPY BIRTHDAY PARTY PACK 
5139 North Clark St. Dept. A-66 Chicago 40, Ii. 


Subscription expiring soon? Renew 
at today’s rates. Five full years for 
only $3.00. 


WET 
CORN? 


Low-cost Louden 
natural air Bin-Dri 
can save enough 
corn to pay for itself 


It’s a fact. You don’t 
have to spend up to 
$4000 for drying equip- 
ment. Louden’s efficient 
natural air Bin-Dri can 
be installed complete 
for as little as $800. At 
$1.25/bushel, the Bin- 
Dri can save enough corn to pay for itself 
this spring when warmer weather and 
moisture start their damage. And that 
same equipment can be used for drying 
and aerating shelled corn and small grains 
for years to come 











ia 
The Bin-Dri fits all 
types of round and 
rectangular bins. 


Get the facts on Louden’s low-cost natural 
air Bin-Dri. See your Louden Dealer or 
mail coupon for literature. 
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trouble from parasites and _ soil- 
borne diseases. 

Prevention of losses from preda- 
tory animals, such as the foxes 
mentioned earlier, often is the de- 
ciding factor in favor of confine- 
ment rearing. 


Disadvantages .. . 


Probably the first drawback 
most of us think of in confinement 
rearing is the fact that the birds 
will not have that good grass to 
eat. The feed cost, we think, must 
be higher. 

It is true that with good pasture 
and proper management, including 
some restriction of feed and a ra- 
tion designed to fit your pasture, 
you can save on the feed bill. Both 
the Cornell and Ohio stations have 
shown feed savings can be made. 

On the other hand, Michigan fed 
the same all-mash ration, unre- 
stricted, to two groups of pullets; 
one in confinement, the other on a 
grass-legume range. The confine- 
ment pullets ate nearly a pound 
less feed and weighed a tenth of a 
pound more at 20 weeks than did 
the range birds. 

A much more definite disadvan- 
tage to confinement is an increased 
tendency toward cannibalism. When 
chickens are forced to live con- 
Stantly in close contact, with never 
a chance to take off across a field 
after a grasshopper or to run and 
fly just for the fun of it, it is to be 
expected that picking in some form 
is quite likely to get started. In 
many cases, debeaking is a must, 
with confinement rearing. 

With confinement there is a 
larger investment in buildings. Even 
pole buildings, open on the sides, 
will cost more than the necessary 
range shelters for the same number 
of birds. For year-round confine- 
ment rearing more costly buildings 
are needed in most areas. How- 
ever, if the building is used sev- 
eral times each year, your invest- 
ment per pullet raised may be low- 
er with confinement than with 
range rearing. 

It must be remembered confined 
pullets are entirely dependent upon 
their caretaker. Their ration must 
be adequate. They cannot make up 
deficiencies by eating pasture 
grasses or catching insects. For- 
tunately, our knowledge of nutri- 
tion today is such that adequate ra- 
tions are available. Without well- 
formulated feeds, confinement 
reared birds will be a sad disap- 
pointment. 

The ventilation and sanitation 
conditions must be good. Again, 
confined pullets are dependent on 
their caretaker. They often have 
little chance to move to a cooler 
spot on a hot day. 


How do birds compare? 


The important question is: How 
do range and confinement reared 
pullets compare in laying house 
performance? 

At this point the evidence is 
somewhat inconclusive. A study of 
tests at different experiment sta- 
tions seems to point a bit more con- 
sistently to an advantage in egg 
production and egg size for the 
range reared birds. But the differ- 
ences are small and not necessarily 
conclusive. The same thing could 
be said of laying house mortality. 

Observations in the field empha- 
size the importance of the man do- 
ing the job. I have seen some who 
can regularly raise excellent pul- 
lets in confinement. Others, with 
apparently equally good equipment, 
often end up with mediocre birds. 

There appears to be no one best 
method of rearing. The method 
you should use depends upon your 
brooding plans, the alternative 
uses for your land, the prevalence 
of predators, the cost of your labor, 
and your skill as a poultryman. 
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Next time you order a milk-substi- 
tute, make a point to check the price 
. .. and the quality. Your profits suf- 
fer when you pay more than neces- 
sery for top quality results. 

Blatchford’s Calf-Pab, now forti- 
fied with amazing new DYNAFAC, 
can make substantial savings for you 
on every bag you buy. Savings that 
can change losses into profits in your 


OS lafehfords 
calf Manual 


we 


feeding program. 
You know Calf-Pab is good! Gen- 


eration after generation of calf raisers 


Se 


have trusted Blatchford's quality! Ask 
your dealer! 


send for FREE book! 


Dairymen and youth 
groups everywhere praise 
this calf manual and guide 
to raising young animals, 
Write today! 


MAIN PLANT AND OFFICES 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


SETABLISGHED 4% 1800 
Dept. 1138 


Midwest Division—Des Moines, lowa * West Coast Division—Nampa, Idaho 











A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 

















Control Hardware Disease 





INCREASE PROFITS! 


Reduce milk losses and frequency of costly rumenotomies 
associated with hardware disease. 


Reduce incidence of indigestion, bloat, or possible death 
due to hardware complications. 


Economical ANIMED magnets are safe and easily 
administered with any ordinary balling gun and are 
effective for the lifetime of the cow. 
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ANIMAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS, INC. 
NEWTON LOWER FALLS, MASS. jWD.5 


See your Dealer or Send Coupon Today 
for FREE Literature 
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Opportunities in agricultura 


Here is a vibrant, fast-moving, and cre- 
ative field of work to challenge both the 
intelligence and ingenuity of a farm boy. 


by Donald D. Dilworth 


W's I was a farm boy in South Dako- 

ta, | used to wonder what it was like 
in the mysterious world of advertising. 
to write and I liked to draw, in an un- 
skilled sure. I was fascinated by 
farm magazine ads, by the radio commercials, 
and by the colorful catalogs and folders the 
mailman stuffed into our R.F.D. box. 

“Could I do these things?” I asked myself. 
“How can I find out? How can I start? How 
can I get into the advertising business?” 

If you are asking yourself these questions, 
maybe my experience will help you. 

I work for an advertising agency, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., more commonly known 
as KVPD, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. We spe- 
ciahize in agricultural advertising. Today I 
am head of the Agricultural Division, direct- 
ing the work of contact men on eight major 
started as a copywriter and later 
became a full-time account executive or con- 
tact man. Occasionally, I still toss a few cre- 
ative ideas into the copy department. So on 
the basis of my experience, I'd like to tell you 
something about the work of those who write 
contact companies we serve. 

a further explanation 


I liked 


way to be 


accounts. I 


and those who 

But first, I owe you 
of how I got into this business. 

While I was still in high school, I entered 
an advertising contest sponsored by the Sioux 
City Tribune. It was called the “Zane” ad con- 
test. (That's the way it was spelled!) At any 
rate, I entered an ad and won a prize a jet 
black fountain pen. From then on I knew I was 
destined to become the Shakespeare of the ad- 
vertising world 

How wrong I was! It took me seven years 
after I finished college to crack the advertising 
barrier. 


How I got started... 

When I got my degree from Iowa State 
College in 1934, no advertising agency wanted 
In fact, nobody want- 
ed anybody of the depression 
graduates, I started looking. Luckily I landed 
a job as a cub reporter with a topflight news- 
paper, The Daily Republic, at Mitchell, S. Dak. 
After two years on the police and courthouse 
beats and sports desk, I went back to Ames, 
Iowa, as assistant extension editor. I was there 
a spell with the Soil Conservation 
Service) for 414 years and enjoyed it so much 
I almost forgot the But not quite. 

In 1940 I went to Des Moines during my va- 
cation and offered an agency my services 
free, just to get some experience. I got the ex- 


me. Nobody wanted me 


Like the rest 


(except for 


“dream.” 


perience 


My real break came in 1941. I made a trip 


The author is vice-president In charge of Agricultural 
Klau-Van Piletersom-Dunlap, Inc., Adver- 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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THE AUTHOR, seated at right, discusses new advertisement with four account execu- 


tives. 


to St. Louis to help a bureau of the U.S.D.A. 
put on a radio show over KMOX. Since I had 
received a Danforth fellowship when I was in 
college, I stopped in to visit my old friends at 
Ralston-Purina Company. Three weeks later I 
was pounding out copy. 

You would like working for a manufacturer, 
too, especially one with a big, friendly copy 
department. You start writing under the 
watchful eye of a chap who not only knows 
good copy but how to put “sell” into it. You 
have to learn how to put power in your prose 
and still be able to prove everything you say. 
That may surprise you, but good companies 
don’t fib. 

In 1944, a man with a fatter checkbook 
lured me away to handle feed copy at an 
agency in Chicago. I was delighted at the op- 
portunity. But I was the only farm boy in 
the place. So a year later I joined KVPD in 
Milwaukee and at the suggestion of a guy 
named A. R. McGinnis, “hung up my hat.” He 
had built the Agricultural Division and staffed 
it with enough talent to make it a leader. I 
figured I was in the right place. 

Today we handle agricultural advertising 
for such firms as General Mills, Hess & Clark, 
A. O. Smith, James Mfg. Company, Sohio 
Chemical Company, International Minerals 
and Chemical Company, Brillion Iron Works, 
Pioneer Hi-bred Corn Co., Hy-line Poultry 
Farms, and the Wisconsin Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Now let’s take a look at what our copy and 
contact men do for the companies. 

In our agency, the contact and copy men 
hold frequent meetings to study the adver- 





Standing: Robert Nord, Eugene Cooper. 





Seated: Charles Calkins, John Finley. 


tiser’s needs and objectives. Once a broad 
plan of action is agreed upon, it is up to the 
writers to create it. The “package” may con- 
sist of farm magazine ads, radio and tele- 
vision commercials, direct mail pieces, outdoor 
signs, store literature, posters, counter dis- 
plays, films, and many kinds of sales promo- 
tional materials. In this package, everything 
has a definite purpose. It must accomplish 
something. The goal is to sell merchandise. 

All this is exciting. It is a real thrill to see 
your ideas come back from the art department 
in layout form. It’s an even bigger thrill when 
your ad pops out from the pages of a maga- 
zine like Hoard’s Dairyman. 

It’s the account executive’s duty to manage 
his accounts. This means frequent trips to see 
the advertising manager to keep up-to-date on 
market opportunities, distribution and selling 
problems, basic plans, and to check on the 
progress of all work and on the effectiveness 
of the current campaign. All of the agency’s 
services reach the advertiser through the ac- 
count executive. 


Must have ability to write... 


In our agency we require that our agricul- 
tural account executives have a background 
of experience in copywriting. When our con- 
tact men are checking ads with a client, we 
want them to be able to explain, as craftsmen, 
why a certain copy approach or technique has 
been used. Sometimes minor changes must be 
made, and a contact man with writing skill 
can do it on the spot. Clients like the combi- 
nation of a specialized creative organization 
working with complete freedom and a contact 
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organization that can dot the “I’s” 
away from home. 

To be a copywriter, you must 
have talent. You must like to write. 
You must get real joy out of put- 
ting words together. To be a good 
contact man, you should have a 
bright, pleasant, friendly person- 
ality and the ability to get along 
with people. It takes a lot of natu- 
ral or acquired tact, real diplomacy, 
and understanding. Both writers 
and contact men must have one 
thing more — the ability to bounce 
back when their best ideas have 
been killed, and all their hard work 
seems to have been in vain. 

What are the rewards of a career 
in agricultural advertising? 

There are many, and I'd like to 
rank them in this order: 

1. Creative satisfaction. 

2. Service to the farmer. 

3. Association with leaders. 

4. Opportunity for advancement. 

5. Salary. 

Creative people cannot be truly 
happy unless they can “do things” 
with their talents. If you like to 
write, agricultural advertising of- 
fers you unlimited opportunity for 
self-expression. The work is never 
dull. Every day is different, There 
is no thrill compared to the tingle 
you get when your ideas become 
alive and people hear them on the 
air, see them in magazines, news- 
papers, or on TV. 

But you are entitled to something 
more. No job is worth while unless 
you can feel that somehow you are 
contributing to the good of society. 
Advertising, I believe, performs a 
real service to agriculture when it 
tells farmers the true facts about 
products that can be helpful to 
them. In our free society, adver- 
tising has become an indispensible 
force in the movement of goods. 
Things would slow down to a balky 
gait without it. Farmers them- 
selves believe in its benefits. Wit- 
ness their own livestock ads and 
the great campaign of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association. 

As a contact or copy man in an 
agency, you associate with the 
“thought leaders’ of business and 
agriculture. I have yet to see a 
company where the president didn’t 
take a personal interest in the ad- 
vertising. So you have frequent oc- 
casion to meet with the company 
officers, as well as with the adver- 
tising manager and his staff. 


Such contacts are sure to open 
up new advertising opportunities 
for you. Some copywriters want to 
remain writers all their lives. Oth- 
ers aspire to the top job in the copy 
department but that’s all. Others 
have ambitions that may take 
them through copy to contact to 
management. The point is, what- 
ever the range of your ambitions, if 
you have the stuff, advertising of- 
fers the fastest route in the world. 

Salary? Very good! You may 
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“How long do I wait until my in- 
vestment starts making money?” 


start, comparatively green, at less 
than $5,000 per year. But by the 
time you're 30, you'll be close to 
$10,000, if you “measure up.” In 
your 40’s you should be in the $15,- 
000 to $20,000 area, depending upon 
your responsibilities. Management 
people can make even more. But 
you'll work — and work harder 
than any of your cousins who stay 
on the farm. Here there is pres- 
sure. Here you are always fighting 
the clock. 

Copywriters as a rule have a 40- 
hour week and spend almost all 
their time in the office. However, 
they do travel enough to see the 
client’s products in use and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with 
them, When the heat’s on and a 
campaign must be finished “yester- 
day,” the writers will work nights, 
too, but that’s mainly because they 
have their heart in it. They play 
like a team, 


Work long hours .. . 


Contact men work longer hours. 
At KVPD our men travel an orbit 
ranging from Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Ashland and Lima, Ohio. Chi- 
cago is easy to reach. We contact 
Brillion, Fort Atkinson, and Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, by auto. The ac- 
count executive’s day is a combina- 
tion of travel, business conferences, 
and social luncheons when he is 
away, and he is usually gone two 
or three days a week 

Some people say there's little 
security in an agency. In 12 years, 
we have never dismissed a man be- 
cause of a lost account. It’s easier 
to keep good talent until a new 
farm account comes in, than it is 
to staff up again. As protection for 
old age, we now have a profit- 
sharing plan that builds up a re- 
tirement fund for our people. 

If, at this point, an advertising 
career appeals to you let’s consider 
the matter of preparation. 


Acquire these essentials . . . 


To become a competent agricul- 
tural advertising man you must 
acquire three things: 

1. A real, honest - to- goodness 
farm background, which you ap- 
parently already have. 

2. A college education, preferable 
at an agricultural college offering 
a major in journalism, 

3. Practical experience in some 
field of agricultural writing. 

Don’t overlook the value of what 
you already possess in point 1. 
Your knowledge is priceless, some- 
thing city boys can’t buy. You 
know what farmers do, what they 
think, what they want. You can 
write with confidence and under- 
standing. You can appreciate ad- 
vertising’s opportunity and adver- 
tising’s responsibility to the farmer. 

College is essential, even if you 
must work your way. Go to a good 
agricultural school. Take all the 
journalism and advertising courses 
you can. Learn how to edit copy, 
write heads, select and measure 
type, and read proofs. Learn how 
to create and how to build ad cam- 
paigns. These are the techniques of 
the business. 

When you get your diploma, you 
will probably find several offers 
waiting for you. That's the way it 
has been in recent years. But don’t 
fret if you fail to land immedi- 
ately with an agricultural agency. 
Seasoning in any agricultural writ- 
ing job is desirable. The opportu- 
nity to get into advertising, if you 
still want it, will come. To make 
sure, start making contacts with 
agricultural agencies when you are 
still in college and keep these con- 
tacts alive. 

If you join an agency, I’m sure 
you will find advertising is just as I 


have described it — an exciting, 
challenging, and rewarding career. 
THE END 
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If your ma igst can do only one thing, 
t's cheating you out of profit. 
Make sure yours is — 


All-Purpose! 














. . Galvanized, “power 
lock” riveted and rust 
resistant hardware for 
LONG life. 


Farm profits are being made today by est. It handles grain, ear corn, silage, 
farmers who have equipment that willdo etc., and baled hay any size or shape — 
more things — elevate all crops, handle strong enough to stand the toughe st work 
more jobs, work in more places, faster —light enough and “balanced” for mov- 
and easier. Here is where a Little Giant ing anywhere by one man. See these 
All-purpose 21” Elevator shines bright- Haymaster models at your dealers now! 


ALL-PURPOSE, LITTLE GIANT 


942°" ELEVATOR 


Haymaster MODELS 
and LITTLE GIANT 


Roll-A-Way CONVEYOR 


America’s fastest selling new farm tool for crop 
and feed handling. Moves anywhere as easily as a 
wheelbarrow. Loads trucks, wagons, feed 
mills. Handles grain, manure, dirt, etc. 
Replaces the me feeder on any elevator. 
A cost cutter... a profit maker. A year 






round tool. At your dealers now. me 
r PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. COMPANY 


915 E. Grove St., Bloomington, Illinois 
| Please send me name of my Little Giant neighborhood dealer and information about the many 
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Better Tools for Modern Farming Since 1898 
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Buy From Our Advertisers . . . They Are Reliable. 


















CONTROL STOCK PESTS 


The Safe, Easy, Automatic Way il 
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TREAT THEMSELVES 


AUTOMATIC | 
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The “Low-Cost Automatic way to kill Grubs, 
(wolves, warbles), Mange Mites, Lice, Ticks 
ond Flies. Just fill the tank and forget it. 
The 5-gal. oi! supply losts for weeks. Insecti- 
cides are whhed dew down into hair and 
hide automatically as — = treat themselves. 
Two Models Available 

Automatic “All Steel” Oiler with cable wash- 
er a \ Rec d for feeder 
cattle and dry lot use. Can't weer out. 
Automatic “Rope-Wick” Oiler with giant size 
Marine Rope rubbing element—Recommended 
for dairy use—cattie on pasture, The low-cost 
way to fly control. 

Blast Bugs and increase your profits. Actual 
tests indicate treated cattle gain up to 8 
times more than those untreated. . . . Sond- 
ils Oilers get resuits you want at amazingly 
low costs. Write for full infor- 
mation and prices NOW 
Dealer inquiries invited. 

























*“Rope-Wick’’ 
ALL STEEL 


RUBBING ELEMENT 















Oiler Prices start at $23.95 








Prepaid wapn, gureaeee Mince 1 f© 20 with #2 foot 
vse in oll ty 
with insectici ollert, of con be mixed oft te 160 with woter for 


spray application. Controls all 4 foll and winter 
stock pests! Cottle Grubs, Lice, Ticks, Mange Mites . 
Get the full story on stock pest contro! by writing todey! 





EQUIPMENT MFG. ts 


Box 185 Pender, Nebraska 















Learn by Hearing, Seeing & Doing 


DEPT. H.D 

ST. PAUL, MINN MAR. 4.8 
RYAN HOTEL 

SEATTLE, WASH MAR. 25-29 


NEW WASHINGTON HOTEL 





Write for the catalog which tells the whole story 
students in your lovatity 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 
216 EAST TENTH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DATE AND LOCATION OF NEXT SCHOOLS: 





What Every 
Owner Should Know! 
READ THIS CAREFULLY! 


lt may Mean the Difference 
Between Profit and Loss 
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Ask tor the names of our 


talk with them about the: 


TWIN FALLS, IDA. APR. 1-5 
ROGERSON HOTEL 
FRESNO, CALIF. APR. 8-12 


FRESNO HOTEL 











VETERINARY 


PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


of INDIANA, INC 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 














TITAN 


MILK TANK 
BRUSH 


The finest made! Cleans your tanks quickly! 
easily! thoroughly! Solid rubber block won't 
break, crack or chip resists acids, fats, alka- 
lies. Heavily filled with DuPont Tynex Nylon 
bristles. Famous Lumathread 3 ft. handle 

»w write direct! 





See your milk dealer 
FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO. 
1501 4th Ave. So., Minneapolis 4, Mina. 
PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 
2030€. 7th St, Les Angeles 21, Calif. 





» FLO-PAC 


Srusmwes 











Designed and Built for th 
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For Every Irrigation Need 


WATER WHERE AND WHEN YOU NEED IT... that’s what you make sure 
of when you hook your irrigation pump to Continental Red Seal power. 
The unmatched breadth and diversification of the Red Seal line places at 
your disposal a wide choice of models, spanning an output range from 33 
to 280 horsepower, and available for use on all standard fuels. ANY 
irrigation system—any power equipment—is at its best when 
teamed with Continental Red Seal—the power plant engi- 
neered expressly for its job. 


{ontinenta/ Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 














Are you 
plowing 
deep enough? 


A 10-to 12-inch plowing depth 
results in the loose, crumbly 
soil structure necessary for rapid 
plant development, 


by R. L. Cook 


LANT roots thrive in a loose, 
moist soil, well supplied with 
nutrients. Most farmers agree 


that soil structure is important. 
They would not think of planting 
corn or soybeans on a soil which 
had not been disturbed for a year 
or two. Farmers would agree that 
would result in crop failure. 

Many of these same people, how- 
ever, are quite inconsistent. They 
do a good job of plowing, then with 
disk, spring-tooth harrow, and cul- 
tipacker pack the plowed layer to 
its unplowed volume. 

Penetrometer measurements made 
by the writer show that this is lit- 
erally true. On a Brookston clay 
loam in Saginaw County, Michigan, 
corn was planted on land which had 
been tilled only with a smoothing 
implement attached to the plow. 
Corn was cultivated three times. 

At silking time, the penetrometer 
showed the plow layer where the 
cultivating tractor wheels had run 
to be just as firm as the subsoil im- 
mediately below the plow layer. At 
the same time, the surface soil 
where the tractor wheels had not 
passed was so loose that the pene- 
trometer hardly made a recording. 


Tractor packs soil... 

Dr. A. E. Erickson, Michigan 
State University soil physicist, has 
shown that one pass with a tractor 
packs the soil almost as much as 
several Such information 
shows that the cultivating tractor 
should be as light as possible to get 
the job done. 

It shows, also, why the early 
studies on depth of plowing did not 
result in positive proof that deep 
plowing was beneficial. The plowed 
soils were repacked immediately 
after they had been loosened by the 
moldboard because in most Cases, 
tillage continued until practically 


Pp isses 


The author is head of the soil science 
department, 


Michigan State University 
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inches, H. Gre- 
sugar beet 
yield from 6 to 23 tons per acre. 


PLOWING at 11 
mel, Mich., increased 


all the soil surface had been packed 
with a tractor wheel. 

Prairie soils have a deep topsoil 
which is high in organic matter. 
This is the result of the original 
grass cover and these grasses build 
soil organic matter. Such is not the 
case with forest cover. Forest soils 
are shallow and low in organic 
matter. 

The dark-colored, grassland soils 
are deep, loose, and friable. The 
good structure is the result of the 
aggregating affect of the grass 
roots and the humus resulting from 
their decomposition. The by-prod- 
ucts from the decomposing organ- 
isms are important in soil structure 
formation. 

Such soils are high in total pore 
space. As a result, they hold more 
air and water. 

If a certain mass of surface soil 
occupies a 10-inch layer instead of 
one 7 inches deep, a much better 
root medium is provided. 


Soil needs air pockets ... 


The Ohio experiment station has 
found tremendous differences in 
soil volume when comparing soil 
having continuous corn with soil 
from a field with a crop rotation. 
One cubic foot of surface soil from 
the field with continuous corn 
weighed 81.7 pounds. This com- 
pacted soil was so nearly occupied 
with solid material that there was 
little room for air and water. 

One cubic foot of surface soil 
from the field with a good crop 
rotation only weighed 65.5 pounds. 
This soil was loose and fluffy, 
which is what plant roots like for 
top yields. 

Modern machinery and the know- 
how resulting from recent experi- 
ments show that it is possible to 
make forest soils resemble the 
highly productive grassland soils. 
The moldboard plow is the best im- 
plement on the farm to loosen a 


we 
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ONCE-OVER TILLAGE is accomplished by pulling section of spike- 


tooth harrow behind the plow. 





The field is planted immediately. 
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—or Replacement Cost 


How much to replace a cow? Would 
you spend 2¢ per cow per day for 
KOW-KARE to offset sluggish or 


“off feed” milkers, aid over-worked 
organs of heavily fed producers? 
KOW-KARE supplements poor for- 
age, means better feed-to-milk con- 
version; builds against freshening 
strains, helps assure stronger calves. 
Modern KOW-KARE contains 4 ,000 
units of powerful Vitamin “A” per 
ounce, Vitamins “D”, “E”, minerals, 
tonic drugs. 3 sizes ‘at all stores. 


Kow- KARE 


LOOK for new 
Red & Black Label 
At your Dealers’ 
FREE Cow Book 


Write for NEW 24-page 
helpful Booklet: anes 








DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 
Lyndonville 14, ¥t. 








DAISY Cattle Markers. 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain 
No. 21—FOR NECK 
Case-hardened chain. 
Tag numbered both 

sides. $13.25 per doz- 
en delivered. 

No. 17—FOR HORNS. 
Case-hardened chain. 
Tag numbered both 





sides. $9.20 per doz- 
en delivered. 
No. 388—DOUBLE PLATE NECK MARKER. 


Combination strap webbing and heavy chain, 
two marker plates, $14.50 per dozen de- 
livered. 
Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Dept. C, P.O. Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 








Golden Years Opportunity 


Men Over Fifty 


WANTED MEN 45 to 60 who can meet 
their fellow man and talk convincingly on 
basis of their years of experience. Knowl- 


edge of dairy farming helpful. Car need- | 
ed. Your high income days are not over | 


. Experience is an asset in this job! 
Good territory now opcn. Write today giv- 


ing past work experience and references to | 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Circulation Department 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 















LOADS ROUND or_4 
SQUARE BALES - 
on any ememred . 


S>) ONLY ONE 
* OVING 





Belts, Engine, > - 
or Hydraulicy— _ 


nothing to get out of adjustment. Large, 
gro yund driven wheel delivers bales to center of 
were within easy reach of operator. Wide throat 
automatically positions bales for pick-up. Even 
ysely tied bales loaded without 
damage Make this lifetime invest- 
ment in lower labor costs. 
Rudy Hoftman, Merrett. Ss. dD. san fi 
he vy he the, Wes a. Lodoek ie the en 
oader made. “I loaded 30,000 bales by the 
ret of apeust 1957 and have 60 daye of loading 
@ the losder.’’ Write for literature. 


write PGND ahOk Gl) CRG aL Che 

















' Please send FREE LITERATURE to: : 
' 

; name : 
' ' 
' ! 
i obese 1 
' ! 
' ' 
ER FETE, PE 








compacted soil, When moisture is 
right, the furrow is lifted, twisted, 
and crumbled. 

In a clay loam soil, the volume 
will be increased by 25 per cent. 
If this is desirable, why confine the 
good work to the top 5 to 7 inches? 

Near Sebewaing, Michigan, Har- 
old Gremel found out by his own 
experience that deep plowing is 
essential for top yields of sugar 
beets. He does not, however, stop 
with plowing 11 inches deep. He 
keeps the soil loose. He takes a 
cue from the prairie soils and sup- 
plies plenty of organic matter. He 
knows that tractors pack soil so 
he stays off the plowed land. His 
only tillage is with the spike har- 
row attached to the rear of the 
plow. He knows that soil settles 
with time (effect of gravity and 
rain) so he plants immediately aft- 
er plowing. 

Harold’s observation and good 
management have paid off. Where 
his father obtained 6 tons of beets 
per acre, then quit raising them 
because they did not pay, he is har- 
vesting over 23 tons (an average 
for 5 years). 


Once-over tillage ... 


Harold does not confine deep 
plowing, organic matter mainte- 
nance, and minimum tillage to the 
production of sugar beets. He fol- 
lows the same program for all of 
his crops including corn and beans. 

Studies at Michigan State Uni- 
versity showed that conventional 
disking and harrowing over a three- 
week period packed the soil so 
firmly that corn roots had not pene- 
trated to plowed-under fertilizer at 
the end of two months. On the 
other hand, they were picking up 
the plowed-under potash at the 
end of one month where the soil 
was loosened to plow depth and the 
fertilizer was placed at that depth 
at planting time. 

Michigan State soil scientists are 
now experimenting with the idea of 
making shallow forest soils into 
deep soils which resemble those of 
the corn belt prairie. A huge disk 
plow is being used to mix organic 
matter, lime, and plant food to a 
depth of 12 inches. 

The soil must be kept loose so 
the soil building organisms may 
function throughout the plowed 
layer. Only through decomposition 
does organic matter bring about 
soil building effects. 

Back in 1840, Justus Von Liebig 
said the chief function of humus 
was to decompose and liberate 
CO,, which in turn formed carbonic 
acid to dissolve soil minerals, Thus, 
the availability of the mineral nu- 
trients is hastened. 

This action will not proceed ac- 
tively, however, if air is excluded 
by packing. It would be like clos- 
ing the draft on the furnace; no 
air, no heat. One must remember, 
however, that also like the furnace, 
as the fuel (soil organic matter) is 
consumed, more must be added. 
Large quantities of rapidly-decom- 
posing organic matter make the 
deep plow layer function as good 
topsoil. 


Some unanswered questions . . 


The current experiments at Mich- 
igan will show how far one may 
carry this “deeper topsoil” idea. 
The most desirable depth of plow- 
ing will probably vary with soil 
type. How much organic matter is 
necessary? How should it be han- 
dled? These are questions yet un- 
answered. 

Also, the researchers are yet un- 
certain how deep to place the fer- 
tilizer. Unless the soil above the 
fertilizer remains loose enough that 
roots will penetrate and pick up the 
nutrients, the fertilizer may be in- 
efficiently used, 
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this summer—condition 
your hay with a Cunningham 


r a ee ial 
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and wail feed field fresh 
June Pastures all next winter 


PT 























protein is the heart of your hay 


save it in the summer and stop buying it in the winter 


You can see the difference in the field... pick up a handful of 
Cunningham conditioned hay . .. crimped stems are losing mois- 
ture immediately, curing as rapidly as undamaged, uncrushed, 
protein packed leaves. The swath level “sweeping action” of a 
Cunningham conditions your hay by crimping. .. not by crush- 
ing or squeezing. Hay is barn ready 50% to 80% faster than 
unconditioned hay. You can see the difference in mid-winter 
feeding. Cunningham conditioned hay is sweet smelling, palat- 
able, rich green in color. Your protein packed hay leaves are in 
your manger. .. not left in the field. You save and feed 90% of 
the protein-carotene found in hay leaves . . . it’s complete feed, 
without supplements. See your dealer now . . . condition your 
hay with a Cunningham this summer and you'll be feeding 
full protein June Pastures next winter. 


Cunningham 


AMERICA'S NUMBER ONE HAY CONDITIONER 


with more years of proven performance, 
in more areas, for more profit-minded farmers 
than all the other makes combined 


eee ee a 


Please rush me your free, full coior 
booklet “JUNE PASTURES IN JAN- 
UARY”... giving complete information 
on feeding full protein hay all winter. 


IMPORTANT 
when you buy 
a Conditioner 
be sure you get 
a Conditioner 
get crimping 
action—get a 














Cunningham NAME. 
mail coupon today ST. OR R. R__ 
for complete 
information TOWN... STATE__ 


RAY CUNNINGHAM & SONS, INC. 
GILLETTE ST., LA CROSSE wis, 









"hit Hee 
SMOKER Manual 
helped ine cut 
trop Handling Coste” 


VALUABLE CROP 
HANDLING MANUAL 


Shows You How To 
Save Time, Money and 
Work with Smoker's 
1958 line of Matched 
Equipment. Get your 
free copy .. . use cOUu- 
pon below. 












SMOKER EXCLUSIVE 


SMOKER EXCLUSIVE 
SAFETY SLIP-CLUTCH 


SMOKER lew it: 
BALE DISCHARGE EXTRA - DEEP 


4) 
NON TILTING 














GUIDE automatically turns protects rollerchain drive from 

bales to left or right t overloading, shock loads and FLIGHTS on Smoker 
mow elevator sets para breakage reduces mainte- SPW Elevators have 50% 
lel with load for faster, ea nance and prevents accidents. more load support. Bales 


ler handling « won't tumble back, even 
at 60° elevation. 











SMOKER FARM ELEVATORS, INC. © INTERCOURSE, PA. 
end me FREE monuol describing Smoker SPW Elevo- 
New Bale Booster, New BD Elevators, plus other 


CROP HANDLING a sondiing Machinery for 1968 


¢ Nome 
FREE MANUAL... ( & 
Mail This Coupon Today a, 


MILK-o-METER USERS 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY! 
=, MILK-o-METER 





EQUIPMENT 


i Fn 














DHIA Supervisors and Members report that MILK-0-METERS save time and 
trouble on test day. Dairy farmers tell us that MILK-o-METERS pay for 


themselves in a year or less in stanchion, parlor or herringbone barn. 


if you use a pipe-line milker of any type you know the need for an AUTO- 
MATIC weighing and sampling device 
Ask us to demonstrate it in your barn 
See how it will work solve 
problems 

MILK-o-METER is the original and 
only automatic weighing and sampling 
equipment. Usable with all makes of 


@ SAVES TIME, LABOR, MONEY 

@ ELIMINATES WEIGH CANS AND 
JUGS 

@ PROVIDES BETTER HERD REC- 
ORDS, IMPROVES FEED CON- 
TROL 

© O.K. FOR DHIA AND JERSEY — 
AYRSHIRE BROWN SWISS 


to your 


milkers GUERNSEY — SHORTHORN — 
TESTING 
See Your Milking Machine Dealer, TECHNICAL INDUSTRIES 


or Write: 


2711 S.W. 2nd AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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New Guernsey milk champion 


An 8-year-old Guernsey cow 
owned by Grayce Farms, Dalton, 
Pa., has set a new breed milk pro- 
duction record. 

Haddon's M. Ida produced 28,787 
pounds milk, 1,235 pounds butterfat 
in 365 days on 3x. This is 416 
pounds milk more than the former 


Guernsey milk champion, Ideal’s 
Beacon’s Betty Lue, owned by 
Jacob Tanis, Augusta, N. J 

The new champion is sired by 
Sterlingold Melvin and out of 
Ideal’s Dairy Boy’s Mary. Ida's 
first three records average 18,724 


pounds milk, 812 pounds fat 


According to Bill Hepburn, Jr., 
Grayce farm manager, Ida aver- 
aged 78 pounds of milk per day for 
the entire lactation. She consumed 
4.06 tons of grain, 10.9 tons of hay, 


and 5.4 tons of corn silage during 
her record-breaking lactation. She 
was milked by William Lewis. Her 


milk to grain ration was about 3% 


to 1. She weighs about 1,500 
pounds. 

“Ida” is owned by Robert Y. 
Moffat, Jr. and Grace E. Moffat of 
Grayce Farms. She was bred at 
Russell Prickett’s Haddon Farm, 


Marlton, N. J 





Japan faces surplus milk problem 


Japanese milk production has ex- 
ceeded domestic consumption, ac- 
cording to recent reports. Prelimi- 
nary estimates place 1957 output at 
just under three billion pounds, al- 
most 19 per cent over 1956 

There is some feeling that con- 
sumption would keep pace with 
production if the retail price were 
lowered. Producers, on the other 
hand, claim that the present price 
does not make dairying a profitable 
enterprise and that further price 
cuts are unjustified. 

The Japanese government, which 
has encouraged increased output 
in recent years, has announced a 
plan to relieve the surplus situa- 
tion through the school lunch pro- 
gram. The program is expected to 
use about 120 million pounds from 


1958 to March 31, 1959, 
subsidy cost of $3 


January 1, 
at a_ total 
million. 

In Tokyo, 
to school 
equivalent 
instead of 
cents. The 


for example, the price 
children will be the 
of 3.7 cents per quart 
the retail price of 10.9 
difference will be paid 
through subsidies (5.8 cents from 
the federal government and 1.4 
cents from local governments). 

Opinion varies as to the effect 
this program will have on the pres- 
ent school lunch program, which 
utilizes U. S. nonfat dry milk. 
Some say that the local fluid milk 
will displace the powdered prod- 
uct, while others believe that the 
liquid milk will be sold in schools 
that do not participate in the pres- 
ent program. 





STORE MORE QUALITY HAY 
»+- the MODERN WAY 


wth the 
VERMEER 
POW-R-HAY 
. CUT 





— to take a 7° Swath. Won't Wrap 


. Practically ‘‘Rock-proof.’’ 





the finest 





: 
‘ 


KRUSHER- KRIMPER 





DRYING TIME IN HALF ..AND 


INCREASE the VALUE of YOUR CROP 


Now et onl ~ apine and lower your dairy 
feed co Cc yur hay with a Vermeer Pow- 
R-Hay KRU SHER: KRIMPER You get richer, soft- 
er, more digestible, more palatable hay... packed 
with protein! 

Low in Price . More? 
The KRUSHER- KRIMPER has been built along 
simple, mec . an ic ~d lines to provide a hay conditioner 
that is pr yudget of nearly all farmers. 
Vet the KRUSHE R. KRIMPER is quality built of 

provi fe years of trouble-free 


materials t 
! ir h ay crop Avoid 
faster, e and at low- 


er KRUSHER-KRIMPER. 





Write For Free Uneeature, Low Price & Dealer's Name 


VERMEER MANUFACTURING C0. 


-- PELLA, IOWA 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help 


wanted’ and 
address. ‘‘J. W. Foley, Route 
advertisements must be signed: 
count as 8 additional worcs. 
CHECK WITH ORDER. 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. 


‘position wanted’’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count 
13, Green Bay, 
“BOX x, care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’ 


Count each initial or group of figures as a word. 
Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW 
Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 
Different rate for Livestock Display advertising. 


Blind 


and 
SEND CASH OR 
ADVER- 


is considered as eight words. 





STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASCO, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* 

MASTITIS TESTERS. Send for free 

DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


sample and 
COMPANY 


terature 








OF OHIO, INC., Pataskala, Ohio 3-* 
HORN WEIGHTS. Made in 4 sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 
1% t and 2 Ibs Tattoo markers $5.25 
post paid I jes set of numbers, bottle of 
ink and ful lirections. We also carry com- 
plete line { ear tags neck chains veter- 
inary I serums, reme- 
dies; i fac the stockman. 
Writ for free BRE EDERS SUP- 
PLY CO... Cx Bluff lowa 24-* 
vavenniAny PRODUCTS lirect to you at @ 
Avings fre page catalog. ANI- 
MAI ie “Al TH ASSOCIATES Box 774, St. 


‘ ph, ri 21-* 
eonven's. TEAT Ry gag It is tops for 
i ler r Simple and 


njured or sy w's teats 


easy é sert. Guaranteed. Postpaid 
$1 Ww. ¢ INNERST Cortland, N. ¥ 21-10 
or Ss MasTiTis REMEDY Our best. 
illin G 225 mg. 

Strey yeir t Sulfas added. Simple and 
easy t by just inserting applicator tube 

n the ider. While they last. Supply limited. 

= stpaid $6.25 jozen W G INNERST, 
tland, N. ¥ 21-10 
SULMET SPECIAL, box of 50-15 Gm. Oblets 
y $24.5 Per in Vials 1 ce 300,000 

ur per g r ts {f 1 Postpaid. 

Ww. ¢ INNERST, Cortland, New York 4-4 
FREE 84 page cata s, livestock diseases. Com- 
plete in e ments Save 
nor KANSAS CITY. VACCINE co Dept 

W Kansas Mo 17-spl 
ANIMAL naARve PRODUCTS. Everything 
from Sulfanila le Penicillin plus a com- 


plete line of veterinary nstruments Name 
brand products at guaranteed savings. Quanti- 


ty lis t availa ATLANTIC SERUM 
COMPANY, Box 53, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 
5-2 


FOUR SETS of farm harness. A. 
Route 1 Woodstock, Illinois 


SIMMONS, 














DAIRYMAN, - erfat tests via mail, produc- 

| ae ny bottle furnished. 

FINAN LABORATORY Da ‘ Ohio. 5-10 

MASTI-KURE: New mastitis penicillin formulas 

as appr y the FI i and Drug Admini- 

traticr p veri fort as effectively bal- 

anced. Ha le © ge controls 95 of mas- 

i FREE for ail order customers 

y; 3 tubes or syringes wit each dozen of 

r new formulas Return this ad for free 

r MASTI-KURE ALL PURPOSE FORM- 

ULA 8 way actior Formula: 100,000 units 

P iz 25 mg Dihydrostreptomycin, 100 

ng N yein base 2300 mg Sulfanilamide, 

§ g Sulta ‘ t 2 mg Phthalylsulfa- 

cetamid : mg ¢ robutanol, 10 mg Cobalt 

Sulfate Box { twelve lle syringes $6.95, 

twelve llee tubes $6.45. MASTI-KURE HYD- 

ROCORTISONI 8 way action with Hydro- 

cortisor Formula l ( nits Penicillin, 

2 gu ne, 250 mg Dihydrostrep- 

toruy : g Neon 500 mg Sulfa- 

t 5 g Sulf 50 mg Chloro- 

b : l g Cob Box of twelve 

1 ng $8 45, > tubes, $7.95. 

Availa at t er r write direct 

MASTI-KURI PRODUC TS _COMEARE, 

rth Frank Conne it. Age and deal- 

er 4 jin t i States and Canada. 3-spl. 
CATTLE MARKERS 

LARGEST, most mpiete line of cattle memes 

and live k 8 es. Free catalog ASCO, 

Fort Atkinsor Ww sin 4-° 

COLORED NYLON, alum mn and brass. Send 


for catalog. GEO. F CRE TZBURG & SON, 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pe sylvania 18-* 
FREE illustrated price list world's finest cattle 
markers 50c eacl Halters and other supplies, 
Save money. Write today. MAC-RA COMPANY, 


P.O. Box 1409-H, Santa Barbara, Cal. 7-* 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brass-plated chain for horns or neck. Write for 
free catalog. GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. 
C, Huntington, Indiana 10-* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


1-20, 3 gallon bulk tank, used eight 
price. FRANK 








ZERO 


> 


50( ess than list 


KELLER Streator, Illinois 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


, COW STALLS, pens. s 
steel fence post, post pullers 








windows, hay carriers, 
Immediate ship- 


ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland 18-* 
ALLIS CHALMERS, FARMALL, vcangeos DEERE 
and Ford owners west prices on manure 
loaders wirté VAUGHN MFG. CO., Dept. B., 
Box 349, St. Peter, Minnesota Buy direct 
and save 4 r more 21-* 
Buy TRACTOR PARTS direct at dealer's dis- 
counts nerica’s largest combination stock- 


guaranteed new and rebuilt parts. Free 1958 
catalog. CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS COM- 
PANY, Des Moines, Iowa 1-spl. 
DEPRESSION PRICES. WE SELL CHEAP. Save 
75% off new and used ‘tractor parts, crawlers 
and wheel tractors. 190 makes and models. 
1958 catalog ready. Send 25 cents refundable. 
SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS CORPORA- 
TION, Fargo, N. Dak 1-12 
SUBSCRIBE TO GOVERNMENT surplus weekly, 
lists all sales. Buy jeeps, tractors, etc. direct 
from government Next 10 issues $2. GOV- 
ERNMENT SURPLUS, 


Paxton 4, Illinois. 





Diesel, with 
RISSE IM- 
Lake, Wis- 


FOR SALE, Oliver Crawler O0-C-6 
half cab, standard tread P.T.O. 
PLEMENT COMPANY, Random 
consin. 





HAY AND BEDDING 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA, clover, other top 
grades hay. Quality, weights guaranteed. ART 
CALLARI HAY CO., Upper Sandusky, O. 16-* 


SILOS 


FEED SILAGE MECHANICALLY with P & D 











silo unloader and auger bunk feeder. (Former- 
ly called Silo-Matic). P & D proved un- 
loader easily feeds 6 to 8 tons hour the 


push button way. Hard packed or frozen silage 
no problem. 30 days free trial. 3 years to pay. 
Fully guaranteed. Good openings for dealership 
Write for free information. P & D SALES 
COMPANY, Plainfield 6, Dlinois P 
FORAGEMASTER — SILOS. Liberal cash dis- 
count for early orders. Write for information. 
ROWELL, INC., 752 Vandalia Street, St. 
Pau! 14, Minnesota. 24-* 








$240.00 BUILDS AVERAGE lifetime upright 
perfectly round silo from concrete blocks. Easy 
plans, $3.00 PAUL HOLOWKA, Route 4 
York, Pennsylvania 

FERTILIZERS 

GOLDEN-GLO highest test Tennessee powdered 
rock phosphate available for immediate and 
future delivery. Quality, analysis guaranteed. 
Dealers wanted, EATON-MANN eget 3 
COMPANY, Joliet, Dlinois. 22 


PHOSPHATE for tess—using Arrow Brand fo 
ground, natural Rock Phosphate. Non-acid 
Quick results. One application keeps soil 
phosphorus-rich for years. Write or phone for 


prices in carlots, trucklots, or ‘‘spreading 
service." Dept. HD. ROBIN JONES Phos- 
phate Company. 204-23rd Ave. N., Nashville 
Tennessee. Phone Cypress 8-5547—established 
1902 19-12 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


TREE SEEDLINGS. Best Christmas tree types. 
Scotch Pine, Austrian Pine, Spruce, Multiflora 
Rose. Hardy Northern grown. Write for prices. 
TAYLOR TREE FARMS, Gaylord, Mich 4-2 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. Write 
for catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
Box 5303D4, Kansas City, Missouri 12-* 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon. Free 
catalog, REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason 
City, lowa, 23-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


Blackbelt cloverland 
snows, twelve months grazing, $6.33 milk, 
write us your requirements. ERNEST F 
RANDALL, Realtor. Box 368, Selma, Ala. 11-* 

VIRGINIA DAIRY AND CATTLE farms priced 
to sell, for details write: JOEL M. COCH- 
RAN, Realtor, 414 East Jefferson Street, 
Chariottesville, Virginia 2-6 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor, John H 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia. 7-* 

CENTRAL WISCONSIN DAIRY FARMS. Priced 

















ALABAMA dairies, no 


to sell, 40 acres up, stocked and equipped 
immediate income, Write for free list. VERN 
STEVENS, Representative, Johnson Realty, 
Route 3 Marshfield, Wisconsin. Phone 
Spencer 2236. 3-4 
200 ACRE FARM, 100 acres cultivated. Good 


blue grass. Water plentiful. Two modern houses, 
other buildings. Good gravel road, 1 mile State 
highway. $32,000. Owners retiring. OSCAR 
McOOY, 105 Hanna Street, Worthington, Ind 
375 ACRE DAIRY Farm, large barn, steel equip- 
ment, good house, full basement, furnace, two 
full baths & other buildings. 78 Holstein cat- 
tle, 3 tractors, hay baler, chopper wagons, 
spreader, 1% ton truck, plus other equipment 
Farm located on highway. Farm machinery 
cattle and feed, $15,000 down, balance on part 
milk check. Total $72,000. Write, FLOYD 
JOHNSON, Broker, Marshfield, Wis. 5-* 
FATHER & SON'S opportunity Dairy walkout 
$200 per day income, 185 good dairy cows, 
840 acres level fertile soil, 3 modern homes 
2 tenant houses, 8 cow walkthrough parlor 
1500 gallon storage tank, paved roads, irriga 
tion system, 7 tractors, bulldozer, combine, 2 
forage harvesters, mowers, planters, cultivators 


trucks, full description pictures on request 
LEONARD REALTY, Perry, Georgia. 
ONLY $5000 DOWN takes beautiful all modern 


home on 233 acre farm. Other good buildings 
Near good fishing lakes. Only $64.38 per acre 
or $15,000. Favorable terms. BAKER LAND 
& TITLE COMPANY, Land Specialists since 
1874, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin. 

DAIRY IN GEORGIA, 512 acres 16 miles south 
of Augusta, fenced and cross fenced, 250 acres 
open, 90 acres permanent pasture. Neat 5 room 
and bath stucco home. Grade A equipped dairy 
barn, silo, 30 cows, 10 heifers, milk contract 
with Pet. Good soil - good people - good cli- 
mate. Average annual temperature 64°. Total 
price $38,500. Present long term 4% loan of 
$26,000 can be assumed. Write for brochure. 
BARRETT & TROTTER, Realtors, 406 Eighth 
Street, Augusta, Georgia. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OF INTEREST TO.WOMEN 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER. How to make $5,000 
yearly, sparetime raising earthworms. OAK- 
HAVEN 24, Cedar Hill, Texas »® 


SALESMAN WANTED 


INCREASE PRESENT INCOME. Build growing 
sideline, full time business. No investment 
Farmers, Agents, Dealers. Take orders for 
Campbell's Gro-Green Liquid Fertilizer Con- 
centrates. Free sample, sales kit, CAMPBELL 
CO., Rochelle 326, Llinois. 23-8 

MAKE $75 UP WEEKLY. Full or part time. 
Take orders for America’s largest selling liq- 
uid fertilizer. Used by farmers since 1946. Lib- 
eral profits. No investment. Write ‘‘NA- 
CHURS"' PLANT FOOD COMPANY, 524 Mon- 
roe Street, Marion, Ohio. 1-8 


HELP WANTED 














WORKING HERDSMAN, married 
tered Holsteins. H.1.R., Surge, modern house 
Eastern Washington. BOX 38, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 4-2 

WANTED, HERDSMAN, experienced, for Hol- 
stein herd. Good house. No field work. NEW- 
MAN BROTHERS HOLSTEIN FARMS, Cul- 
ver, Indiana. Telephone VI 2-2043. 4-2 

WANT EXPERIENCED MARRIED man to work 
on large Guernsey farm. Must be good machine 


thirty regis- 


milker. Barns completely mechanized. Modern 
house. No cigarettes or alcohol. Good wages. 
Excellent opportunity. GRANDVU FARMS, 
Wrightstown, Wisconsin 4-2 


WANTED, experienced married Herdsman for 30 
registered Holstein cows Modern house and 
barns. Experience, references required. STAN- 
LEY BAER, Elroy, Wisconsin 4-2 

EXPERIENCED DAIRYMAN for registered Hol- 
stein herd, Chicago territory Please give past 
experience, salary, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. BOX 39, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. 4-spl 

OPPORTUNITIES for men who want steady em- 
ployment on a large certified milk farm. Paid 
vacations, sick benefits. Write for information. 


We want sober and reliable men. WALKER 
GORDON LABORATORY COMPANY, Piains- 
boro, N 9-spl 


WANTED, MEN to sell old established line of 
barn equipment and barn cleaners. Must have 


farm background, Various good territories 
available. Contact Berg EQUIPMENT COM 
PANY, Marshfield, Wisconsin 5-2 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER and caretaker on 
modern farm near Minneapolis. Must be handy 
with tools and interested in flowers. Have ex- 
cellent living quarters for refined couple with- 
out children. Opportunity for wife to help out 
in owner's home if willing and able Salary 
open. Living quarters, light and heat furn- 
ished. Make written application for interview 
stating qualifications and references in first 
letter. JAMES E. KELLEY, Owner. Spruce 
Shadows Farm, 2901 E. Old Shakopee ~— 
Minneapolis 20, Minnesota, 

NEED, HERDSMAN, single or married, to a, 
feed and care for 70-cow Guernsey herd with 
base on Virginia market. Salary: percentage of 
milk check. Send references. BOX 43, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

5-2 


COUPLE FOR Kane County, Illinois farm. Sep- 


arate modern furnished two-bedroom apart- 
ment. Husband for farm maintenance table 
garden and lawn. Wife to assist in owner's 
home. Give references and salary expected 


first letter. BOX 42 care Hoard’s 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Dairyman, 








SINGLE MAN, age 49, desires position as herds- 
man in good registered Holstein herd. Almost 
30 years with Holsteins, 9 years my present 
position. BOX 40, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 4-2 

EXPERIENCED FARM MANAGER, healthy, 


reliable, efficient, desires same position on 
large dairy farm. Lifelong experience in 
dairy, livestock and crops. College degrees. 
Available July 1. Prefer East or South. BOX 
27, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 3-spl 
SINGLE MAN wants care of dry cows. Help in 


dairy and field work, BOX 44, care Hoard’s 

Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
HERDSMAN or Distributor for Artificial Breed- 

ing Stud, 34, married, major anima! 


school 


husbandry. Lifetime experience with breeding, 
feeding and record keeping. Prefer South-west 
area. Top references. BOX 41, care Hoard’s 


Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


SWINE 


FOR SALE, top quality Wisconsin feeder pigs, 
8-10 weeks old. All farmer raised around here, 
no runts. All veterinary inspected. Get your 
pigs from a licensed dealer and get toppers. 
CLARENCE ACKER, Middleton, Wisconsin. 
Phone Terrace 6-3451. 1-* 

TAMWORTH BREEDING STOCK at al! times. 
Large litters. Less feed. Lean meat. Inquire 
secretary. MRS. WALTER H. GRANT, Route 
2, Beloit, Wisconsin, Wisconsin Tamworth 
Breeders Association 5-spl 


POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 


HELM’S IMPORTED Danish Brown 
Ofticial Records 317 Points. Bigger bodied, 
larger eggs. ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Metrop- 
olis, Illinois 1-6 

WHITE WYANDOTTE BANTAMS, eggs, chicks, 














Leghorns 





breeders, game birds, waterfowls, incubators 
$12.85. Circular WILL SCHADT, Goshen, 
Indiana. 3-3 





GENUINE English Shepherd 
Healthy and strong. 


and Collie Pups. 


Guaranteed heelers. Year's 


trial. Choice of sex Spayed females a spe- 
cialty Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 
SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers, 
Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Filana- 
gan, Illinois. 2-* 





RABBITS 


RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand rabbits on $500 
month plan. Plenty markets. Free details 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Delaware, Ohio 4.* 








LEARN professional cake decorating. Details 
free. DECO-SPCRETS, Venice 34, Calif. 14-* 
$500 FOR YOUR CHILD'S Photo, if used for 
advertising. Send photo for approval. Returned 
promptly. ADVERTISERS, 6000-BQS Sunset, 
Hollywood 28, California l-spl 


NYLON HOSIERY BARGAINS. Factory rejects 
(sec- 


(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade 

onds) 3 pair $1.00. Our select grade (irregu- 
lars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order. ALLEN HOSIERY CO., Dept. 11, Box 


546, Chattanooga, Tenn 1-spl 
WAXES FLOORS WITHOUT WAX. New Inven 
tion. No more floor wax to buy. Sensational 
seller. Samples sent on trial. KRISTEE 117, 
Akron, Ohio 
OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS, a fascinating 
those with 


hobby or profitable sideline for 

artistic talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified 
method. Free booklet. NATIONAL PHOTO 
COLORING SCHOOL, 835 Diversey Parkway 
Dept. 3183, Chicago 14. 5-2 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DON’T FEED SPARROWS. Make your own trap 
and catch thousands. Free particulars. ROY 
VAIL, La Grange 16, Indiana. 4-6 

DEERSKINS SPOIL, send now to NORTH- 
WESTERN BUCKSKIN MANUFACTURER, 
Merrill, Wisconsin 


DAIRY CATTLE 


REGISTERED—Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 1-* 
KEATING BROTHERS FARM offers large selec- 
tion fresh and springing selected cows and heif- 
ers, strictly quality. Dairymen-——buying on or- 
der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin Telephone 
JOrdan 3-5905 18-* 
KENYON BROTHERS FARM serving the dairy 
farmer for forty years Large selection of 
choice Holstein cows and first calf heifers, 
fresh and close springers, service bulls. T.B. 
and Bang's tested In carload or truckload 
lots. KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Ilili- 
nois, Phone SHerwood 1-1818 19-* 
ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your needs. 
We can supply them BOTTEMA FARMS, 
Bridgeport, Indiana, Plainfield 8266. 20-" 
SOUTH WESTERN distributor of top northern 
dairy cattle fresh and springers. R. K. (BOB) 
MILLER, Guthrie, Oklahoma. Phone Butler 
2-3435. 17-* 
HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey Spring- 
ers, yearlings, bred heifers and calves. Write or 
call for prices to J. W. and BILL GEUR- 
KINK, Baldwin Wisconsin. Telephone 322 
or 21F31. -* 
HOLSTEIN cows and heifers with production, 
type and size from our foundation Wisconsin 
herds. Artificial breeding, calfhood vaccinated, 
Bang’s and T.B. tested. PIPER BROS., Wa- 
2170. 6-* 











tertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 

HOLSTEINS—Large selection of choice springers 
and fresh cows and heifers. TB and Bang's 
tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE & SON, ‘Grand 
Hotel for Dairy Cattle Elgin, Hlinois (Hotel 
accommodations). Established 1918 Also 
good selection at Claremore, Okla 


branch — 

Phone Claremore 116 1-24 
CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows 
Vaccinated. T.B. free. Fieldman available, vor 
will fill orders as directed. Whitewater Dairy 
Association, DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Phone Palmyra 358. 1-* 
BUY YOUR DAIRY HEIFERS from Wisconsin's 
largest dealers. Holsteins 16 to 17 cents per 
pound, Guernseys 15 cents per pound. If you 
need springing cows and heifers we can supply 
these also. LINK BROTHERS, INC., Minong, 
Wisconsin. 2-* 

1 HAVE MOST all breeds choice dairy cows and 
heifers, fresh and springers. Mountain grown 
are best. Will deliver. A. L. KELTNER, 
Greeley, Colorado. 23-* 
WISCONSIN HEAVY SPRINGER Holstein heil- 
ers, calfhood vaccinated, TB and Bang's free. 
IWO JIMA FARMS, Spurlington, Kentucky. 
Phone 3603, Campbelisville, Kentucky 4-4 
WISCONSIN DAIRY COWS and heifers. All 
ages. Vaccinated. 500 to 600 Ib. heifer calves, 
(car load lots). On hand all times. DR. 


and heifers, all ages 


HARRY T. LARSON, Route 2, Ashland 
Wisconsin. 2-* 
REGISTERED Holstein cows, heifers. Certified, 
Accredited. PAUL VAN CLEVE, Littiestown, 
Pennsylvania 2-° 


REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-° 
BUY YOUR VACCINATED dairy cows and hei- 
fers direct from the farmers where quality 
prevails. GEORGE E. SWANSON, Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin. Phone 944-R. 5-17 
HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY or Brown Swiss dairy 
heifers suitable for foundation or export from 
Wisconsin high production herds. Write for 
free price list. OTTO VANDERBURG, North 
Prairie, Wisconsin. 5-6 
CHOICE SELECTION of Holstein dairy cows and 


heifers. Bangs and T.B. tested. GEORGE 
BRICHER AND SON, 8t. Charlies 


Dlinois. 


CHOICE WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN heifer calves 
and yearling heifers. MIKE J. BRADLEY 
Denmark, Wisconsin. 2-4 

CHOICE HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers, open or 
bred, calfhood vaccinated. VERNUS STROM- 
MEN, Blanchardville, Wisconsin 2-6 

25 LARGE TESTED Holstein heifers freshening 





March and April. BILL CLOW, Plainfield 
Illinois, Phone 7-3232 4-2 
NORTHERN dairy cattle. Registered or select 
high ae Jirect from quality herds. 
F. CULL Amery, Wisconsin. 14-* 
HOLSTEIN cows and springing heifers. Cows 
with size and production, hand selected from 
leading herds. Calfhood vaccinated. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed DEAN YODER Danvers, 
lilinois. Phone 2521 9-spl 
JERSEY BULLS, Registered, breeding age and 
younger. Brigham Farms breeding predomin- 


sires go back to Lilac 
Lilac Romulus the 
twins that made Jersey history. Herd aver- 
age last year 482 Ibs. No bulls sold from out 
records under 500 lbs. From 


ates in our herd, Our 


Remus and our cows to 


of cows with 


$3500 down. Terms if desired. J. H. BENDER, 
Nevis, Minnesota 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS Guernseys and 
Brown Swiss. All ages WALTER McFAR- 
LAND, Watertown, Wisconsin, 
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‘-— = = ee ee oe oe ee oe oe oe ee oe oe oe oe le ave 
ret AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES \s, ‘5 
. ‘ ng 12 months of age that are of splendid 
Dairy Cattle Breeders Sales Co-Op. | pesicre snd type just Tight tor Pall’ shows and 
: breedir rite ri pedigrees and prices 
Is where you find the type and produc- gunaeuesaen FARM roel 1 so Hneadl, N.Y. 
tion you want in Holsteins, Guernseys 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





and Brown Swiss. 
MIKE ALBRECHT, AUBURNDALE, wis. 





GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS} Sale-——irand 


" “ W 6s + k 


THE ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missouri 











HYCREST FARMS 


Brigham 





P.0. BOX 366 LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
HOME OF: 
erseys 242 classified animals that average 84.4% 
16 tested cows that average 573 Ibs. fat 
(305-2X-MI 
SPECIALIZING IN SPECIAL BULLS FOR 
We can help you get a small founde- Se ECIAL RESULTS. 











tion of production breeding if you act | | 











GUERNSEYS A BULL OF YOUR OWN 
Waukesha County can furnish you with most | FQR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select 
any kind of Guernseys you desire grade or pure | 4 good typy young bull sired by one of our 
bred. Lee Burlingham, fic an, at your serv- fine quality sires—Sanfadair F. Predition or 
ice. Waukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., | c.ntadair L. Princeton or Fairlawn K. Princeton. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. They will add quality to your herd and they 
are priced right. See them at the farm. 
Highway 2#96—between Stillwater and White 
Bear Lake, Minn. 
SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 
415 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Heifers due December, February and WE HAVE FOR SALE 
March. Also yearlings and heifer calves Severel Head of Good Young Registered 


Choice well grown individuals by prov- 
out of A.R. cows and from 
families with great production in- 
Also top herd sire prospects. 


prices. 


HOLSTEIN COWS and HEIFERS 


They can be seen anytime, Call 


CARL MEDSKER, Phone G57 Graysville 
MEDSKER FARMS, SULLIVAN, INDIANA 


en sires 
cow 
heritance 

Reasonable 





TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 











SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 


HOLSTEINS 

















at once We will select two or three een eee 
r = be 12-22-57 a sor 
females and a bull calf for you — or FOR SALE: nior herd sire w 
— if you like —— you can make your the World's neal Bagh ag gy Boge) ory 
aming at 2 ar a the } 65 ay t 
own selection. Write for sale lists. | tbs. milk 917. 50 Ibs. fat with a 4.34 € r 
lam of above alf making @ go re " ye 
BRIGHAM FARM uk tube sitio: 08 ihe. per tem on a 
be. ft k Now milking € bs. | ay 2X a 
5 rs of , Priced to s $35 
ST. ALBANS, VERMONT 13 yea age. Priced ell a 5 
\ ‘ " age for sale " bred and 
ed tre heifers a a Offspring 
Choice Dairy cows and heifers. Jerseys, Guernseys, w r is as 3 ‘ 155 it fa 
Shorthorns, Holsteins. | : ge fr und 3 bs. milk in 365 day Lifetiz pr 
rB ‘ t is bs k 
buy ry wit prod t I sire 
CLAUDE THORNTON, R22, Box 256, Phone | ** 1 vac i ars r.B 
4.1869, Springticid, Missouri \ ted and Bat 1g Ca and ma 
erd a vis and ype w produ D 





YOUNKER HOMESTEAD FARMS 
Roy H. Younker, Owner, 1714 Kelsey Avenue, 
Toledo 5, Ohio, Phone—Oxford 1-1395 










Most Proritaste Cows 


‘4 Big Milkers Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grarers Pertect Udders 









Choice registered Guernsey balls by prov- 
en sires, such as HORSESHOE CONRAD 
ASTERBILT and out of at least 550 pound 


wre 





fn shire ates 7 on dams, for sale. Large selection to choose 
Coates %.. Grenden, Vo from, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 
hood vaccinated. Bang’s free, TB ac- 





eredited herd. Write or visit us for pedi- 
grees and full particulars. 
BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn 


NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 





That are from high producing families 

That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 
Breeding . 

That give you excellent type calves BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

That are priced at prices sure to please om a Aiso nomimonss = ‘ia +4 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES Call Lyle Kiesling at 804J1, Jefferson, Wisconsin 





CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS Offering select Guernsey bull calves ip to service- 


all ages out of record dams, imported ‘ age Sired: by - Donald Farms Pre M« 
ndir + duct Sir 
breeding Reasonable W rite . NORERE SVE id pr ' Dams 
are — rs of the anaes proved high product 
GREENFIELD FARMS, Box 63, Route 2, Sire, F ying Horse Masters Royal, large, ty; 
Mukwonago, Wisconsin ® i uddered cows with records up t 7 f 


milk 55 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305 “fg 
Heiter calves for club ‘work for Sale, the blue 
t kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 


THE 
BREED 
OF 
CHAMPIONS 





Is 


Renew 


subscription running out? 
Five full years only $3. 


your 
now! 











KILRAVOCK’S COUNTESS 220047 


305 Day—2X—All-Breed Fat Production Champion 


bred, developed and tested by Louis R. Ripley, 

Kilraveck Farm, Litchfield, Connecticut, calved for the fifth time on December 15, 
195 begin one of the most unusual production records of any cow, any breed. 
After milking 305 days “Countess” had on a 2time daily milking schedule ended her 
lactation with over 100 Ibs. more fat than her closest rival. 


HER TEN-MONTHS RECORD 


KILRAVOCK’'S COUNTESS 220047, 


6 7 | 2x. 23.548.2M.. 4.96, 1.153.66F. Highest butterfat record for any cow 
" uF lays vice 1 day MIKiINg 
juction for 323 days, and thus qualified for a class 
N 4 1 as ws 
HER YEARLY RECORD 

6y. Tn i23d.. 2x, 24,309.6M., 4.9 1,193.48F. Class leading butterfat record for any 
Br 4 R. test. In 365 days, twice a day milking 
K i was born 4-29-49, and has been a regular breeder—Her cumula 
t i s also interesting 
2y. On wid >. 10.359.9M., 4.260, 441.28F.; 2y. 1lm., 306d., 2x, 11,907.2M., 4.02% 
178.801 ivr. 4 6d ix, 23.299.8M 1.63%. 1,079.41F.; Sy. 6m., 305d., 2x, 19.,- 
16.8M., 4 .24F.: 6y. Tm., 305d., 2x, 23,548.2M., 4.90%, 1,153.66F. Total pro 
fuction t lat "63 davs. 97.745.6M 4.514.47F 

ountess ; sired by Cynic of Lee’s Hill 71764, who was a son of The Keeper of 
Lee's H ind Royal's Capek of Lee’s Hill—Her dam is Fairacres Inkwyl Countess 
118599, w was a dat of Mardel’s Inkwyl Boy J. B. and Janice of Fairacres 


== BREED BROWN SWISS FOR GREATER PROFITS — 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE BREED-—WRITE: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION BELOIT, WISCONSIN 














GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 


~TAMBERT & DICKERSON DISPERSAL — 
MARCH 25, 1958 
80 head registered Guernseys 








23 years DHIA testing. Flying Horse & McDon 
ald Breeding Last thr years herd average Over 300 to select from. Located in 
eT eee ee | “Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
LAMBERT & DICKERSON - ee 
HIAWATHA xansas | Kosciusko County. Experienced 
pt 4 ttn tbh tht truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 
at AUCTION 


in the MEADOW LODGE FARMS 
COMPLETE DISPERSAL 
At Farm 8000 SW 29th St., Okla. City, Okla. 
MON. & TUES., APRIL 7-8, 1958 
Sale starts 10:30 A.M. each day 


Kent 8. Hayes Melvin Martin 
Owner Herdsman 


Sires— 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indi Telephone 3801-3804 











15 BULLS including 6 Herd 











130 COWS in milk—40 BRED HEIFERS 
35 YRLG. HEIFERS—40 HEIFER CALVES 
T.B. & Bang Ace. Vacc. since Jan. 1, 1954. 
The Meadow Lodge Herd was established 
25 years ag n the foundation of some of 
" at e Guernsey breed. It has 
been t iously mproved and developed i 
and sale v tfer dairymen a great op This month we have Wis Spotlight (ex) pictured 
portunity t 5 ‘ ase cows and bred heifers above, which is our senior herd sire We have 
neg ne p i... - se na Rl I a select group of his male calves available rang- 
jaughters of t two principal Herd Sires ing in age from three to twelve montt age 
FLYING HORSE MAESTRO and ME: These calves are out of dams with nice produc 
DOW LODGE ROYAL MAKER tion. For pictures and pedigrees 
OTHER SPRING GUERNSEY SALES 
MARCH 31—Louis Merryman's 102nd sale | 
Siemens Wiaeemeatl STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 
MAY 2—Vallemar Farm complete dispersal, Route 12 Knoxville, Tennessee 
ha States Ex} Gr inds 3 eek | ee ee ee i eel 
field, Ma 8 Head—43 Cows—23 Bre 
Heifer 4 Herd Sirese—6 Promising Young 
Bulls—32 Open Heifers HOLSTEINS -- GUERNSEYS 
MAY 10--1 Maxim'’ Sale, Holliknoll Save time and money purchasing your dairy cat- 
Farm, fF klin, Virg ‘ tle from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & Bonded Dis- 
MAY 24-1! ( nse Sale, Trenton Fair | tributors. at the Gateway to the Sout! where 
Gr s, Trent N. J quality and honest dealings have prevailed for 
MAY 25—The McDonald Sale, McDonald 109 years Large selection high-Grade close-up 
Fa 4 and, N. ¥ and springing cows and heifers always availat 
It y ar n purchasing Guern- TB & Bang'’s Tested; many Calfthood Vaccinated 
seys at pri vate treaty contact— Private sales and orders conscientiously filled 
Farmer prices and trucking rates gladly quoted 
THE IE MERRYMAN COMPANY Lt. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
tes RE Le in on 3151-59 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Senstont Gaceennte fae On: anon, Office Tel.: Kirby 1-5041 Night Tel.: VAlley 1-8024 











CHOICE HOLSTEINS 


Choice Holstein Grades, registered cows, 
heifers, yearling heifers and baby calves. 
T. B. and Bang’'s tested. Can furnish any 
breeds on order. | handle choice cattle. 
One hundred fifty to one hundred seventy- 
five holsteins on hand at all times. 


GUST STELSE 
Whitewater, Wis. 


ESKDALE FARMS Registered 


vat 


ge pe BULL CALVES 
By pr ills ar t of high producing 
ies. Price i reasonable 


Tryon, North Carolina 








Box — 
Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 


MAKE HIGH EARNINGS 


ol) Maat lamalel iam alia) 
Se 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernseys are most practical 
for today’s modern dairy 
methods. They are gentle, 
easy to handle... thus mak- 
ing the most efficient use 
of labor. 

Guernseys’ natural inher- 
itance of long life means high 
lifetime production per cow 
and cuts down on replace- 
ment cost. 

Guernseys mature early... 
thus earning profits for you 








Phone 1094-J 











Start a 
GUERNSEY 
HERD now 


... write today 
for information. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY — clus 





840 Main St., Peterborough, N 

sooner. I | 
Guernseys are efficient rough- C Send FREE information on how to stort 
age converters and raaintain Guernsey herd ond buy breeding stock. 
high production levels oO Send FREE information about the profitable I 
through each lactation. en on Gueresey faith Tee eT 
Guernsey Milk has outstand- ; | 
ing marketability, is above CORED cvcccccccccs cocsoccccess coveceesoosecsesce 
average in Proteins, Vitamins | AddrO8S ..cecccccccececeees | 

TOWN .cccccccccccccccccccccccss State ..reresecees 


and Minerals. A 
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WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 


Quality Holsteins 


WIll be glad to help you. We also buy on 

order. Will fill orders at your direction 
ED WEYKER 

Waukesha, 

Wis. 





P. Oo. Son oe Wis. 


hone 63, Dousmen, 











CARNATION EMBLEM GAIETY 









Born June 30, 1957 
i A REAL HERD SIRE PROSPECT FROM A 
GREAT YOUNG COW 
\ Carnation Emblem Gaiety is another out 
} standing son of Carnation Revelation Emblem 
( The Emblem offspring are causing a great 
( deal of excitement on the part of visitors dur- 
ing recent months. We predict you will hear 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
# BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five c 
fering select quality heif 
ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production A |- 
so choice, serviceable 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service 
For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 

Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 











inties. Of 











& great deal more about Emblem in the near | 





future. He is a son of Carnation Homestead 


m Frasea Leonora Wayne 





FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 











































' The dam of Carnation Emblem Gaiety is 
Carnation Violet Cam “V.G."" (88 points in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
She was Grand Champion at the 1955 West ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure 
§ bred and grades, also good registered service age 
ort Washington an acific nternationa! 
f ern Vashingtor and = Pacific ee ional! bulls Burke and Homestead breeding predomi- 
Livestock Show as a three-year-old and is a | Sant. Fieldman Service. Write, wire or call G. 
oon tno 1 1-Ame r 
\ full s ister to the 1954 All-American Senior | J. STANCHFIELD, Fieldman, Phone W. A. 
Vearling heifer. She has 14,827 Ibs, of milk | 25264, 30 Champion Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
635.8 lbs. fat 4.3% as a Jr. two-year-old and | 
is now making her fourth outstanding record NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
Her dam is a ““V.G daughter of Revelation DIRECT FROM 
from an Excellent daughter of Hallr FARMER BREEDERS 
Progressor T.B. & Bang’'s accredited 
county. Fieldmen sales & 
Write for pedigree and price service, or orders i 
For information write, call 
Address: or wire 
CARNATION MILK Barron Co. Coop. Dairy Castle 
FARMS | Sales Ass'n. Barron, Wis. Glen 
Dept. = 126 | L. Krahenbuh! Mer ph.: 83 
Carnation, Washingt 
TOP HOLSTEINS— TOP SERVICE 
{ Select well grown cattle of superior breeding from 
this outstanding dairy area, where customers re- 
turn year after year for more rt 
BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH buy in Richland County . 
. . . Fieldman, The Richland County Holstein-Friesian 
Wisconsin Dairy tt e Ass'n., Lone Rock, Wis. Phone 3345. 
Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 
COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES WISCONSIN 
| Registered and Non-registered 


We have 200 to 300 head on 

hand at all times. Come here 
( and make your own selecticn ° 
Or we will fill your order on “ie 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 





Ali animals 











WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Nine excellents in first official classificatior 
at Wisconsin State Reformatory. Three Gold 
Medal dam just reported Sixteen Gold 
Medal Proven sires. Longevity — over 100 
100,000 pound certificates. Type, production 
and proven bloodlines. Where the Burkes are 
proven. For information, write: 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 


State Department of Public Welfare 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 











Before buying, see the fine purebred 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 
q Free Fieldman Service 
Contact RALPH PETERS 
DARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 126R5 














JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 





Our oldest calves are from September on to 
date. Some nice ones of this age sired by our 
Carnation President Radar or Carnation Rev- 
elation Big Time. Ask us about them or drop 
in and see them. 


EUREKA FARMS 
C. E. HURLBERT Stockton, llinois 


R. T. PENTICOFF, Manager 











able from top DHIA accredited herds, many 


avai 
neit t SELLING AT AUCTION—45 registered Cuernsey 
pny gn ~~~ HE ctarari Heifers at sll ages inilking females March 29, 1958 at Anchor 
’ ’ a Point Farm, Nashotah, Wisconsin. A. ( Fiedler 
Free fieldman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: owner. Production records up to 606 Ibs. fat on 
WILL BETSCHLER, Fieldman 2x. Catalogues on request from 


Office in Black Hawk Hotel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone JOrdan 3-2329 


' Residence, Sullivan, Wisconsin, Phone 20-J-31 


DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Cary, Hilinois 














Moy, BUY HOLSTEINS 






f Y Dane Coury, — STRAIGHT 
@ae@ > From 
=z Fee Mi. “THE HEART!” 
ebcSfemy © wcinib 

Best selection from 


one of the world’s larg- 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.I.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 














ART CAMENZIND’S 
DAIRY CATTLE 


200 to 300 head of quality springing 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers and 
young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, type and clean well formed 
udders. Herds bought and sold. Satis- 
fied customers, lifetime experience. All 
cattle are well fed and cared for 
Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 































top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls tested. Springing heifers shipped on 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and approval, or cattle may be seen any- 
N — oan —_ =x — A ee | by time. Two miles northwest of 
airns, eldman, y County sg. adi- = | 
a Pryce ya R CEDAR 538 Irvington, N raska 
DANE covery ‘wesaiane snsnnens eee vee 
PH A 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. | | a Ss See Cone 
Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
Services of—W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
ee NTY Gordon—Reynold Bennett at your disposition. 
INTER-COU REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 
DAIRY CATTLE from top purebred and high grade herds in ten counties— 
many artificially bred. We service over 700 of the better 
ASSOCIATION herds in Wisconsin. At the present time, we have over 
100 purebred, registered cows and heifers due to freshen 
BOX 177 this spring or fall; also, a great many high grades We 


WAUKESHA specialize in 


wis 


truckloads or carloads. 


TELL US YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE PRICES. 
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LEWISTON, 


WESLEY W. RANDALL DISPERSAL sninwesora 
‘iron, “sue Saran va0'am. SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1958 


Lewiston. Sale Starts at 11:00 A.M. 
60 a Holsteins, 27 Milk cone records up t 
fat | ! t r 


PRODUCTION THAT COUNTS 
13945 Ibs. milk 3.65% 509.1 Ibs. fat cone " sa ‘ ms a dae : 
14429 Ibs. milk 3.43% 494.6 Ibs. fat = Ohl i ad tn Densem Sheed of We 
13560 Ibs. milk 3.55% 481.0 Ibs. fat Teens . on 
14012 Ibs. milk 3.58% 502.3 Ibs. fat . . 30m § 
13326 Ibs. milk 3.43% 456.5 Ibs. fat 7 i 
12286 Ibs. milk 3.43% 424.9 Ibs. fat E-GM Pabst Regal 
13798 Ibs. milk 3.41% 474.9 Ibs. fat e.GM" and Maz Detins Alsek. Peneset 
12851 Ibs. milk 3.44% 437.5 tbs. tat “Y 
12489 Ibs. milk 3.42% 426.7 Ibs. fat ’ eon ; 
11866 Ibs. milk 3.50% 415.6 Ibs. fat 


Carnation Homestead 


laughter 
10 Bred Heifers 
Calves and Ope Heifer at 


jue next fa 25 mé 
top 4-H FFA 

T.B8. Tested——-Bang’s Tested——Calfhood Vaccinated .. . 
PIPER BROS., SALES MANAGERS 


{ 
Write for information. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


, alve 
Finance available 














CARRINGTON FARMS HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 
MARCH 21-22, 1958 52" i°the’ Gity"Ccliscam’ Annex, ‘Austin, "Texas 
200 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 200 


This sale will needs of everyone interested in Holsteins. DHIA Herd average 
for this large 027 Ib. milk. 80 cows in milk with records up to 900 
70 bred heifers most 


meet the 
group—S48 fat, 15 


lb. fat. Great show cows, great producing cows, great breeding 

ly for summer and fall freshening. 30 open heifers—What an opportunity for Club 
Boys and Girls. 3 Herd Sires including the “EX"' twice All-American, Oostie Standout 
10 young bulls including the sensational son of the Show cow, Highfield Ty Natoma 
many times Grand Champion, and sired by Franlo Gen Treasure Model. Carrington 
Farms have been leaders in the south and southwest in production and Show ring 
winners. Breeders, Dairymen & Farmers can start in where they leave off and at 
your own price. Calf. Vacc. T.B. & Bang's Tested 


OWNER, AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
MICH. 


CARRINGTON FARMS, JOE C. CARRINGTON, 
Cc. B. SMITH, SALES MGR. & AUCTIONEER, WILLIAMSTON, 
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year i, with 139% bs. Milk, 4.2 58 bs. Fat Second da an 820 Ib Fat, 3.9% 


SCOTT MEYER & SON 


i, 8 born 12-31-5¢ 


TYPE, Lae PRODUCTION !!2"."8%5,"5.45 8 


y S ore aoa ra 
lar nd from our greatest é ex icer mien jam » splendid udder 
115 lbs. Milk for fe Next dan with 11 0 ib Milk These kind pay the bills and 


yme cheaper her ight 


PAGANOK HOLSTEIN FARMS ~~ HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 













Your Dividends 
Are Bigger... with 


REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Returns on your feed, your labor and your investment are 
bigger when the you milk are REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS. 

The big, rugged REGISTERED HOLSTEIN cow needs 
no pampering. She has the size and capacity it takes to 
convert roughage to milk at top efficiency. 

And big REGISTERED HOLSTEINS tally more on the 
market scales . . . after a longer-than-average lifetime of 
heavy production and regular calving. 

Write for further information today. Get the facts 
you, too, will gt REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 


COWS 


and 





“Fit the Farm... Fit the Market” 












Registered 

NOLSTEINS THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
the Tonte OF AMERICA 

BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 











It’s by Jamesway. 


New dual 
drive power 


for shuttle-stroke barn 
cleaner and elevator 






shown with protective > 


shield removed Tm >? 





, 
: 





one motor 
drives cleaner 
and 
elevator 


only one 
motor to 
maintain 


only one 
electrical 
installation 





yet elevator 
runs four times 

faster than 
gutter mechanism 


It’s new from Jamesway! Dual drive power — one electric motor 
cleans the gutter, loads the spreader. 

Dual drive savings start with first cost ...continue day after 
day with lower operating cost than ever. It combines the sim- 
plicity of one power source with the smoothness of hydraulics 

Dual drive! New Jamesway Power Choring! Fast ...clean 
because it assures 4 to 1 elevator/cleaner speed to get the manure 
FAST! 


up the elevator 


And check these savings: 


® Lower installation cost — less wire, conduit, time. 

® Fewer parts to wear — less than 20% of your costs 
in the gutter. 

® Hydraulic piston — smooth fluid power, by-pass 
protected. 

® No chains, gears, sprockets — gutter-bar tied to 
piston with stainless steel cable. 

® Filat-bed elevator for fast, two-gutter delivery. 

For complete details write James Mfg. Co., Dept. 

HD-38, c/o your nearest division office. Ft. Atkinson, 

Wis.; Lancaster, Pa.; Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


Jamesway. 


FIRST IN POWER CHORING: 


FOR POULTRY * FOR DAIRY « FOR LIVESTOCK 











HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 





by F. J. Giesler 


Things producers ask about 


At this time of year hog breeders ask how to con- 
trol anemia and parakeratosis and how to provide 
an edequate supply of vitamin D in the hog ration. 


T WINTER meetings and by 
A letter and telephone, many 
questions are asked by hog 
producers. Most important of those 
presented recently involved the 
control of anemia, parakeratosis in 
hogs, and a supply of vitamin D for 
swine rations 
Unfortunately, milk is deficient 
in both copper and iron. When you 
leave young pigs on a strictly milk 
diet for weeks without other feed, 
anemia will develop 
It is indeed fortunate that scien- 


tists continue to show progress in 
the field of nutrition and contin- 
uously find new ways to treat con- 


ditions such as anemia, You can re- 
member when the thing to do was 
to use a solution of ferrous-sulphate 
in water and swab it on the sow’s 


udder once daily. Placing clean 
dirt in the pen was another way 
suggested to control anemia. This 


method is still used by many good 
hog breeders 

More recently, however, a liquid 
solution containing iron and copper 
was put up in plastic containers and 
made available for the control of 
anemia. Pills containing iron and 
copper were then developed, which 
can be given to the young pig dur- 
ing the first few days with a sec- 
ond treatment about the tenth day. 
This is an effective method of con- 
trolling the anemia. 

More recently, manufacturers be- 
gan to supply the swine producers 
with a new product, which is a ma- 


terial with a sugar base. This is 
commonly referred to as an iron 
dextran. This material is admin- 


istered directly into the muscle by 
injection. One dose during the first 
four or five days is adequate for 
the life of the pig. 

Wisconsin scientists have tested 
this product recently and are satis- 
fied that it will maintain the hemo- 
globin level on a preventative basis 
or will restore the level rather 
rapidly as a treatment measure. 
Producers who desire to use the in- 
jection method should contact their 
local veterinarian to administer it. 


Parakeratotic pigs lose weight . 


Farmers told me that they had 
treated their herd twice for mange 
and yet the scaly condition of their 
hogs had not cleared up. The two 
skin conditions of mange and para- 
keratosis are very similar in some 
respects. In both cases, the hog’s 
skin looks rough and dry and gen- 


erally unthrifty. However, para- 
keratotic pigs frequently develop 
by far the more severe skin dis- 


orders, where eventually the dead 
skin will crack, and a bloody serum 
will drain out 

Hogs having parakeratosis often 
lose considerable weight in a very 
short time, while pigs having 
mange seldom lose weight very rap- 
idly. It is entirely possible that 
hogs may have mange and para- 
keratosis at the same time, espe- 
cially during the early stages of 
parakeratosis. Mange treatment 
has had little, if any, beneficial ef- 
fect on parakeratosis. In fact, it 
may make the condition worse. 

Hogs of all ages may be affected 


with this condition. The disease, 
however, appears most frequently 
among pigs between 6 weeks and 3 
months of age, although heavier 
hogs have developed very severe 
skin lesions. 

In a feeding experiment conduct- 
ed in 1957 at the Wisconsin station, 
parakeratosis was not partial to 
any particular breed. In fact, both 
light- and dark-colored hogs were 
affected with the same degree of 
intensity. 


Add zinc to ration... 


To correct this condition, add 
zinc to the ration. The amount to 
be added depends on the kind used. 
One-half pound of zinc carbonate or 
three-quarters to one pound zinc 
sulphate per ton of complete feed 
will furnish the correct amount of 
zinc to the ration. High levels of 
calcium in the ration tend to make 
the disease more severe when no 
zine is added. 

Today, most feed manufacturers 
are adding protective levels of zinc 
to their feed. If your herd has been 
troubled with parakeratotic con- 
ditions, it would be wise to feed ad- 
ditional zinc to hogs of all ages. 

Pig starters and creep feeds that 
are used while pigs are nursing 
their mothers should probably con- 
tain two or three times the amount 
of zinc recommended for weaned 
pig rations. This low cost supple- 
ment will give economical protec- 
tion against a disease that might be 
costly if not controlled. 


Vitamin D... 


The question of vitamin D has 
been raised by a good number of 
hog breeders during the past sev- 
eral months. Referring back to a 
report by Dr. R. H. Grummer, we 
find that the critical period for 
feeding brood sows is March and 
April because body nutrients accu- 
mulated during the previous pas- 
ture season might be all or partly 
depleted. To help prevent this con- 
dition, he said that good hog breed- 
ers can help guarantee good late 
winter nutrition by following cer- 
tain practical, low-cost practices. 

First, feed irradiated yeast or 
some other good source of vitamin 
D. One-quarter pound of this yeast 
per ton of complete ration is suf- 
ficient. It is necessary for both 
growing hogs and brood sows. 

Second, use some source of good- 
quality alfalfa hay, either in the sun- 
cured or dehydrated form. Young 
hogs can handily tolerate 10 per 
cent ground hay in the ration, and 
mature hogs 30 per cent or more. 

It usually is uneconomical to 
feed more than 5 per cent of dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal in the ration; 
and, therefore, amounts of more 
than this should be made up of the 
usually lower-cost, ground, sun- 
cured product. 

Third, in general, a greater va- 
riety of feed is advisable for win- 
ter. The fact that the ration in 
winter needs to provide all the nu- 
trients furnished by excellent pas- 
ture during the summer is the rea- 
son for this necessary balance. 
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VETERINARY COLUMN 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 





On guard against 
foreign diseases 


Our herds and flocks are free of 
many foreign diseases. We have 
our government to thank for the 
protection that has been afforded 
us. In this article, we can discuss 
only a few of the ways disease 
could enter were it not for the in- 
spection and quarantine of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Today livestock officials must be 
equally concerned with livestock 
products and live animals brought 
into the country. 

One of the big problems is gar- 
bage from ships and meat from 
passenger’s baggage. All ships en- 
tering our territorial waters must 
declare when they are carrying 
stores of meat, cattle, or swine from 
countries where foot - and - mouth 
disease or rinderpest are prevalent. 
If diseased animals are aboard, 
drastic action is taken to see that 
the animals are slaughtered and 
disposed of to eliminate any danger 
of exposure to our livestock. 

Disposal of garbage, and so forth, 
is under the direct supervision of 
an inspector of the Animal Inspec- 
tion and Quarantine Division. Hides 
and skins from countries where 
these infections exist are allowed 
entry only if they are hard-dried, 
having the appearance of parch- 
ment, or are pickled in mineral 
acid. If they are brought in for 
processing, the product is_ thor- 
oughly disinfected with sodium 
bifloride for a period of 24 hours. 

Wool is allowed entry if it is free 
of blood stains and reasonably free 
from animal filth or dirt. 

Hay and straw material cannot 
be brought in unless it is disin- 


fected in a manner so as to destroy 
rinderpest and foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease viruses, 

Bone meal for fertilizer use must 
be steamed or degelatinized and 
contain nitrogen of 2 per cent or 
less. 

Biological products, vaccines, ser- 


ums, and various hormones and 
glandular substances from coun- 
tries where rinderpest and foot- 


and-mouth disease exist are held 
under contro] until a thorough in- 
vestigation is made as to whether 
it is safe to permit their entry. The 
importation of semen from cattle, 
sheep, and swine from these coun- 
tries is prohibited. 

All classes of animals, cattle, 
swine, and poultry, except horse 
stock, can come to the United 
States (except from Mexico and 
Canada) only after a prior permit 
has been secured for such entry. 
When a permit is issued, certain 
requirements are set up, such as 
60 days at the port of export, vet- 
erinary certification by government 
veterinarians of the country of 
origin, including diagnostic tests. 

After these requirements have 
been met, animals are allowed to 
enter our ports. Before being un- 
loaded from the plane or ship, they 
are given a complete veterinary in- 
spection by our port veterinarians, 
and if everything is in order, al- 
lowed to move forward to quaran- 
tine and required tests. 

Government officials and inspec- 
tors have important duties to per- 
form. Carelessness or lack of ade- 
quate enforcement or _ inspection 
could lead to widespread losses, 
even wipe out large segments of 
our livestock. Preventing disease 
catastrophies is no little task for 
those dedicated to this work. 





RINGWORM 


I have a herd of 40 Holstein 
cows. In the last month several 
of them have what I call ring- 
worm, or spots about the size of 
a quarter where hair comes off. 

I feed ground corn, soybean 
meal, 44 per cent dairy supplement, 
with molasses, alfalfa, and sorgho 
silage. 

Would appreciate any informa- 
tion on this condition and how to 
remedy it. 


Tollesboro, Kentucky L. B. 


Ringworm is caused by a fungus 
similar to athlete’s foot in hu- 
mans. It is contagious. The fun- 
gus usually is destroyed by disin- 
fectants that penetrate the scabs. 

To control ringworm in a large 
group, thoroughly spraying with 
1 pint of dry lime sulfur to 40 
parts of water is quite effective. 
A warm, sunny day should be se- 
lected. Local treatment of lesions 
consists of applications of tincture 
of iodine, iodine and _ glycerine 
equal parts, or saturated solution 
of salicylic acidin alcohol. 

If the condition is quite severe 
or there are cases that are quite 
stubborn, we suggest you consult 
your veterinarian. He will be in 
a position to suggest the best 
treatment. Often in severe cases 
it is necessary to administer io- 
dine preparations systemically. 

It will help to control or pre- 
vent the spread of ringworn by 





maintaining clean surroundings and 
housing animals in well-ventilated 
quarters. It is advisable to white- 
wash the walls and apply suitable 
disinfectants before animals are 
placed in infected quarters. If 
possible, do not crowd too many 
animals into pens. 

Feed and care for 
quately. Grooming helps but care 
should be used so that the infec- 
tion isn’t carried from one animal 
to another. Disinfect the brush 
and currycomb, or use separate 
equipment an clean and infected 
animals. 


MILKING FIRST-CALF HEIFER 


When a heifer’s udder is caked 
after freshening, how long a time 
should be allowed before using the 
milker on her? 

Guide Rock, Nebraska G. A. 


Most dairymen prefer to start 
first-calf heifers off with the ma- 
chine at the first milking, regard- 
less of the extent of swelling pres- 
ent. Handle the heifer gently and 
quietly from the start. Sometimes 
it takes a little extra time and 
patience to do the job, but it will 
be worth it. If she frets quite a 
bit, have someone raise her tail 
while she is being milked. Do not 
let the machine on too long. It is 
important to prepare the udder 
before applying the machine. If 
possible, employ machine stripping 
rather than hand stripping. 


them ade- 








NEW FROM 
JAMESWAY... 


the lowest line 
of ice bank coolers in 
the industry 
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dimension 
for 
Ice Bank 
Coolers 


34” 


And you get a host of other 


AMESWAY “trim-line’’ styling 
gives milk handling a light- 
hearted lift with a new low 34” 
height. It’s another bonus-extra 
added to these exclusive features: 


® Double Premium Cooling — 
delivers 38° cooling in minutes. 
Assures low blend tempera- 
tures, never gives bacteria a 
chance. 


Jamesway extras one-piece 
fiberglas cabinet (stronger than 
steel); 18-8 stainless steel frame 
—no rust or corrosion; rounded 
corners for thorough cleaning; 
remote or built-in control. 150, 
200, 250, 300, 400, 500 gallon 
units. Complies with all *3-A 
regulations. 

For complete details and in- 
formation on Jamesway’s easy 
ownership plan see your James- 
way dealer. For folder write: 
ed fiberglas, styrofoam and James Mfg. Co., Dept. HD-38, 
aluminum Temp Barrier ac- c/o you nearest division office. 
tually holds milk 4 days at 38° Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Lancaster, 
with power off. Pa., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


© 2-Way Temp Barrier — cold 
in, heat out! Perfectly cooled 
milk every day, any day. Bond- 


All of the water, over all of the ice, all of the time 
— exclusive Jamesway flow pattern. 











































Jamesway’'s new “trim- 
line” styling solves in- 
stallation—so compact 
it slides through the 
milk-house door. No 
structural remodeling 
to run up cost. 


Sani-Kool’s 2-way 
Temp Barrier keeps 
fiberglas exterior com- 
pletely dry. No sweat- 
ing or spotting. A 
swish of a cloth and 
it’s inspection-clean 


Fast-flowing, mountain 
cold water sweeps heat 
away from the sides 
and bottom for Double 
Premium cooling. Costs 
less to lower and main- 
tain milk temperatures. 


Direct Expansion Cooler 


Only 32” high for easy 
pouring, fast cleaning 
All 18-8 non-magnetic 
stainless steel construc- 
tion. Direct cooling with 
serpentine coils fast, 
no condensation above 
the milk line. . Grease- 
less nylon gear motor. 
Remote control panel or 
self-contained units. 160 
to 500 gal. capacity. 





amesway. 


FIRST IN POWER CHORING»® 


FOR POULTRY * FOR DAIRY « FOR LIVESTOCK 
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HE milking machine has now become so gen- 
erally accepted that many thousands of them 
are being sold over the counter as shelf merchan- 
dise the same as a dish pan or a monkey wrench. 


The Surge is not sold that way. Each Surge 
must have the full backing and complete in the 
barn instruction of a Surge Service Dealer . 
and . . . each Surge Service Dealer is carefully 
selected and thoroughly trained .. . he has to 
know how to milk cows. 


This is not because the Surge is harder to in- 
stall, harder to use or harder to keep in repair, 
but because we want to sell you an efficient job 
of fast milking in your barn and no sale is com- 
plete until you have exactly that kind of a job. 


iu i 
NO! 








SOLD 





If you don’t know how to run a new tractor, 
about the worst that can happen is that you break 
it .. . if you don’t know how to run a new milk- 
ing machine, it may break you. 


We want to know and we insist upon knowing 
that your New Surge Milker is properly installed 
in your barn and that you know how to run it 
. . . how the other fellow sells his machine is his 
business, but that’s the only way we will sell a 
Surge. 


All of this is not done just to be big hearted 
but because we expect to be in the milking ma- 
chine business a long, long time. 


Copyright Babson Bros. Co., 1958 


*No matter who you are or where 
you live Surge Service is available 
at a reasonable cost.” Any time 
that you feel that a charge is not 
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STILL BUYS A 






right, the whole labor charge is SURGE 
promptly refunded. BUCKET MILKER 


up to 24 months to pay! 


Right is reserved to withdraw this proposition 
at any time. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th Street, Chicago 23, Ill. 








ATLANTA @ DALLAS @ KANSAS CITY @ MINNEAPOLIS @ SACRAMENTO @ SEATTLE @ SYRACUSE @ TORONTO 





